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CHAPTER  I 


MEXICO  ATTRACTIVE  TO  CAPITAL 

Over  Two  Billion  Dollars  of  Foreign  Capital  InTested  Shows  that  Gov- 
ernment is  considered   Stable,  the  Laws  Just  and  <iie 

Upportunities  Unequaled. 


HE  FACT  that  over  two  billions  of  dollars  oi  foreign  capital 
is  invested  in  Mexico,  of  whicli  amount  $8  00,0  00,(>im»  is 
from  the  United  States,  where  the  people  have  the  best 
opportunity  of  knowing  Mexico  intimately,  shows  more  con- 
clusively than  anything  else  that  the  government  of  Mexico  is  con- 
sidered as  stable  as  that  of  any  country  in  the  world;  that  investors, 
who  make  it  their  business  to  investigate  intelligently,  carefully  and 
without  prejudice,  consider  the  laws  of  the  country  safe,  equitable, 
honestly  administered  and  giving  ample  protection  to  every  dollar  in- 
vested; that  corporations,  companies  and  men  with  money,  who  have 
the  world  as  a  field,  are  attracted  to  Mexico  because  it  today  offers  to 
them  the  best  opportunities  for  conservative,  lucrative  and  dividend- 
returning  investments. 

While  Mexico  is  attracting  capital  from  the  financial  centers  of 
the  entire  world,  it  seems  especially  attractive  to  Americans  and  the 
causes  which  have  contributed  to  the  financial  and  industrial  invasion 

of  Mexico  are  not  hard  to  find. 

In  the  first  place  the  geographical  position  which  that  country 
occupies  places  it  within  direct  reach  of  the  overlapping  American 
prosperity.  It  is  connected  with  the  United  States  with  lines  of  rail- 
way which  make  it  possible  to  travel  from  the  chief  cities  of  one  coun- 
try to  those  of  the  other  without  a  change  of  cars.  Second  in  importance 
to  its  advantageous  location  is  the  stable  government  with  which  it  has 
been  blessed  during  the  many  years  that  it  has  been  under  the  rule  of 
President  Porfirio  Diaz  and  the  able  officials  whom  he  has  kept  aronnr. 
him.  Perhaps,  confidence  in  a  country's  government  is  really  more 
important  when  it  comes  to  the  development  of  its  native  resources, 
than  the  advantages  which  the  domain  may  occupy  as  to  situation.  No 
matter  how  great  the  natural  resources  of  a  country  may  be.  capital 
would  be  timid  about  exploiting  them  unless  the  guaranty  of  a  capable 
and  honest  administration  o£  the  nation  s  public  affairs  was  assured 
the  investor. 

WONDERS  ARE  B£IJSG  WilOUGHX. 
The  wonders  that  are  being  wrought  In  Mexico  through  the  instru- 

mputality  of  the  investment  of  Auit-rican  and  other  foreign  capital  are 
little  short  of  marvelous.  This  work  of  in.lu.-trial  and  commercial 
transformation  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  locality  or  state,  but 
extends  through  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  of  the 


CHAPTER  I 


MEXICO  ATTRACTIVE  TO  CAPITAL 


Over  Two  Billion  Dollars  of  Foreign  Capital  Invested  Shows  that  Gov- 
ernment is  considered  Stable,  the  liavfs  Just  and  tiio 

Oppoi-tunities  Unequaled. 


HE  FACT  that  over  two  billions  of  dollars  of  foreign  capital 
is  invested  in  Mexico,  of  whicli  amount  $800,000,000  is 
.  from  the  United  States,  where  the  people  have  the  best 
opportunity  of  knowing  Mexico  intimately,  shows  more  con- 
clusively than  anything  else  that  the  government  of  Mexico  is  con- 
sidered as  stable  as  that  of  any  country  in  the  world;  that  investors, 
who  make  it  their  business  to  investigate  intelligently,  carefully  and 
without  prejudice,  consider  the  laws  of  the  country  safe,  equitable, 
honestly  administered  and  giving  ample  protection  to  every  dollar  in- 
vested; that  corporations,  companies  and  men  with  money,  who  have 
the  world  as  a  field,  are  attracted  to  Mexico  because  it  today  offers  to 
them  the  best  opportunities  for  conservattve,  lucrative  and  dividend- 
returning  investments. 

While  Mexico  is  attracting  capital  from  the  financial  centers  of 
the  entire  world,  it  seems  especially  attractive  to  Americans  and  the 
causes  which  have  contributed  to  the  financial  and  industrial  invasion 

of  Mexico  are  not  hard  to  find. 

In  the  first  place  the  geographical  posiUon  which  that  country 
occupies  places  it  within  direct  reach  of  the  overlapping  American 
prosperity.  It  is  connected  with  the  United  States  with  Unes  of  rail- 
way which  make  it  possible  to  travel  from  the  chief  cities  of  one  coun- 
try to  those  of  the  other  without  a  change  of  cars.  Second  in  importance 
to  its  advantageous  location  is  the  stable  government  with  which  it  has 
been  blessed  during  the  many  years  that  it  has  been  under  the  rule  of 
President  Porfirlo  Diaz  and  the  able  officials  whom  he  has  kept  arounr. 
him.  Perhaps,  confidence  in  a  country's  government  is  really  more 
important  when  it  comes  to  the  development  of  its  native  resources, 
than  the  advantages  which  the  domain  may  occupy  as  to  situation.  No 
matter  how  great  the  natural  resources  of  a  country  may  be,  capital 
would  be  timid  about  exploiting  them  unless  the  guaranty  of  a  capable 
and  honest  administration  of  the  nation's  public  affairs  was  assured 

WONDERS  AibB  BEING  WBOUGH3?. 
The  wonders  that  are  being  wrought  in  Mexico  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  investment  of  American  and  other  foreign  capital  are 
little  short  of  marvelous.  This  work  of  industrial  and  commercial 
transformation  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  locality  or  state,  but 
extends  through  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  of  the 
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Aztecs.    The  influences  of  this  peacef^  invasion  are  to  be  seen  in 

some  States  more  than  in  others,  but  there  is  hardly  a  locality  in 

Mexico,  no  matter  how  remote,  tbat  has  not  felt  to  a  more  or  less  extent 

the  awakening  influence  of  the  mighty  American  dollar. 


In  many  big  enterprises  American,  Britisli  and  German  capital  are 
working  side  by  side,  and  Mexican  capital  is  freely  intermingled  with 
American  money  in  the  operation  of  mines,  manufacturing  plants,  rail- 
roads, and  various  other  kinds  of  projects  which  are  doing  so  much 
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towards  the  development  and  upbuilding  of  the  country.  The  liberal 
policy  of  encouraging  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  in  Mexico  which 
President  Diaz  inaugurated  with  the  beginning  of  his  administration  of 
public  affairs  was  somewhat  slow  to  be  taken  advantage  of  by  those 
large  financial  interests  which  were  in  a  position  to  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  them.  A  demonstration  of  the  stability  of  the  Diaz  regime 
of  public  affairs  of  Mexico  had  first  to  be  given.  When  it  became  evi- 
dent with  the  passing  years  that  that  country  had  entered  upon  an  era 
of  permanent  peace  foreign  investors  began  to  give  heed  to  the  possi- 
bilities that  were  offered  them  in  the  land  which  had  so  long  been  kept 
down  by  the  storms  of  revolution  and  political  dissensions  that  were 
constantly  arising.  It  took  only  a  cursory  investigation  to  show  that 
the  country  was  teeming  with  undeveloped  wealth;  that  its  vast  mineral 
riches  had  been  barely  touched;  that  its  agricultural  possibilities  were 
almost  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  conjecture;  that  it  possessed  an 
abundance  of  various  kinds  of  raw  material  which  only  awaited  the 
advent  of  manufacturing  plants  to  supply  the  people  with  practically  all 
of  the  needs  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life;  that  its  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
coast  lines  were  dotted  with  a  number  of  natural  harbors  which  could 
easily  be  converted  into  great  marts  of  import  and  export  traffic;  that  it 
possessed  a  variety  of  climates  ranging  from  the  heat  of  the  tropics  to  the 
cool,  invigorating  temperature  of  the  temperate  zone.  All  these  things  and 
many  more  are  the  factors  that  have  turned  the  tide  of  money  and  immi- 
gration toward  Mexico. 

BEST  possible:  transportation  FAGUiITI£& 
The  fact  that  railroads  now  penetrate  every  section  of  Mexico  giving 
the  best  possible  transportation  facilities  to  the  country,  has  been  a  great 

stimulus  to  industrial  development  of  every  kind.  The  building  of  these 
railway  lines  has  made  it  possible  to  open  the  mines,  establish  smelters 
and  factories,  cultivate  the  rich  soil  and  to  open  up  and  carry  on  success- 
fully various  other  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits  that  add  to  a  coun- 
try's growth  and  prosperity.  Localities  that  were  practically  unknown  to 
the  outside  world  on  account  of  their  remoteness  from  the  ordinary  routes 
of  travel,  have  been  brought  into  close  communion  with  the  more  populous 
centers  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  by  the  building  of  railroads  and 
in  consequence  thereof  many  of  these  places  are  being  made  to  yield  their 
full  share  of  riches  contained  in  their  heretofore  unexploited  resources. 

Comparatively  few  people  fully  realize  and  have  a  true  appre- 
ciation of  the  vast  native  resources  of  Mexico.  It  is  a  domain  that  is  des- 
tined ih  the  future  to  become  the  greatest  producer  of  the  precious  min- 
erals of  any  country  in  the  world.  Its  mineral  storehouse  has  barely  been 
touched,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  scratching  around  on  the  surface 
in  spots  has  been  in  progress  for  two  or  three  centuries  and  untold  millions 
of  dollars  of  wealth  in  gold,  silver  and  copper  have  been  extracted.  There 
is  scarcely  a  State  in  IMexico  in  which  mining  is  not  carried  on  more  or  less 
extensively.  In  the  localities  where  the  mines  are  advantageously  situ- 
ated as  to  railroad  transportation  facilities  and  other  modern  adjuncts  to 
successful  and  profitable  mining  the  mineral  development  has  made  giiu:t 
strides  during  the  last  few  years. 


CHAPTER  n. 

DEVELOPMENT  IS  ENCOURAGED 


liberal  Concessions  to  Open  up  and  Ttilize  Mexico's  Raw  Material  One  of 
the  Policies  of  President  Diaz  and  His  Administration  of 

Public  Affairs. 


XT  HAS  BEEN  the  policy  of  President  Diaz  and  his  administration 
of  public  affairs  to  encourage  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  the 
utilization  of  the  country's  raw  material.  With  this  end  in  yew 
liberal  concessions  have  been  granted  for  the  establishment  of 
manufacturing  enterprises  of  various  kinds.  There  has  been  a  big  growth 
in  this  branch  of  industry  during  tIu-  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  some  of  the  towns  and  cities  situated  m  the  northern 
part  of  the  republic,  such  as  Monterey,  which  is  l^nown  as  tne  1  'ttsbuig 
of  Mexico":  Chihuahua.  Torreon  and  numerous  smaller  places  which  have 
luean.e  industrial  centers  of  considerable  importance.  There  are  large 
sums  of  Ani.-rican  capital  invested  in  these  manufacturing  plants.  Many 
articles  of  n. ssiiy  which  were  formerly  imported  in  large  quantities  are 
now  manufactured  at  home. 

SUGAR  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRY. 
The  manufacture  of  sugar  is  an  important  industry  in  Mexico  which 
is  rapidly  passing  into  the  control  of  Americans.    In  former  years  the 
Spaniards  were  known  as  the  chief  operators  in  sugar  manutactunng  m 
the  Republic.   Seyeral  years  ago  large  sums  of  American  capital  began  to 
be  invested  in  sugar  cane  plantations  in  the  semi-tropical  and  tropical 
parts  of  the  country.   With  the  successful  growing  of  sugar  cane  came  as 
a  natural  sequence  the  building  of  sugar  mills  and" stigar  refineries.  Sev- 
eral million  dollars  of  American  capital  are  invested  in  tnese  enterprises, 
and  moreTs  going  into  them  constantly.    The  possibilities  of  Mexico  as  a 
sugar  producing  country  are  almost  beyond  comprehension.    The  richness 
of ^e  soil,  the  climate  and  the  natural  conditions  m  other  respects  that 
prevail  in  a  stretch  of  territory  extending  down  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts  all  the  way  to  the  Guatemala  line  from  Matamoros  on  the 
Ta^  and  Guaymas  on  the  west  are  conducive,  it  is  claimed,  to  the  complete 

success  of  this  industry.  nir«^i„„ 
There  is  hardlv  a  branch  of  manufacturing  now  carried  on  In  Mexico 

in  which  American  capital  is  not  invested.    Perhaps  the  o^Jy  ^f^^P"^^^^^ 
the  cotton  mills,  in  which  there  has  as  yet  been  placed  but  little,  if  any, 
American  i^ne;.    The  larger  flour  mills  are  in  the  hands  of  Americans 
The  breweries,  of  which  there  are  several,  are  in  control  of  Germans  and 
Mexicans,  but  there  is  said  to  be  considerable  American  money  invested  m 

these^eMerpris^es^.^  American  farmers  to  Mexico  is  another  significant  phase 
of  the  peaceful  invasion  that  is  being  made  of  that  country  and  which 
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CHAPTER  H 


DEVELOPMENT  IS  ENCOURAGED 


liberal  Concessions  to  Open  up  and  Utilize  Mexico's  Raw  Material  One  of 
the  FoUcies  «£  President  Diaz  and  His  Administration  of 

Public  Affairs. 


XT  HAS  BEEN  the  policy  of  President  Diaz  and  Ws  administration 
of  public  affairs  to  encourage  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  the 
utilization  of  the  country's  raw  material.  With  this  end  in  vie«r 
liberal  concessions  have  been  granted  for  the  establishment  of 
manufacturing  enterprises  of  various  kinds.  There  has  been  a  big  growth 
in  this  branch  of  industry  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  some  of  the  towns  and  cities  situated  the  northern 
part  of  the  republic,  such  as  Monterey,  which  is  known  as  the  Pittsburg 
of  Mexico  ";  Chihuahua,  Torreon  and  numerous  smaller  places  which  have 
became  industrial  centers  of  considerable  importance.  There  are  large 
sums  of  American  capital  invested  in  these  manufacturing  Pl*"^*;-  Jf^^ 
articles  of  necessity  which  were  formerly  imported  in  large  quantities  are 
now  manufactured  at  home. 

SUGAR  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRY. 
The  manufacture  of  sugar  is  an  important  industry  in  Mexico  which 
is  rapidly  passing  into  the  control  of  Americans.    In  former  years  the 
Spaniards  were  known  as  the  chief  operators  in  sugar  manu  acturmg  m 
the  Republic.    Several  years  ago  large  sums  of  American  ^^P^^^l/f^^^^.^^ 
be  invested  in  sugar  cane  plantations  in  the  semi-tropical  and  tropical 
parts  of  the  country.   With  the  successful  growing  of  sugar  cane  came  as 
a  natural  sequence  the  building  of  sugar  mills  and  sugar  refineries.  Sey- 
eral  million  doUars  of  American  capital  are  invested      ^^^^^  ^^^^^^J^' 
and  more  is  going  into  them  constantly.    The  possibimies  of  Mexico  as  a 
sugar  producing  country  are  almost  beyond  comprehension.   The  richness 
of  the  soil,  the  climate  and  the  natural  conditions  in  other  respects  that 
prevan  in  a  stretch  of  territory  extending  down  both  the  AUantic  and 
pacific  coasts  all  the  way  to  the  Guatemala  line  from  Matemoros  on  th^ 
east  and  Guaymas  on  the  west  are  conducive,  it  is  claimed,  to  the  complete 

success  of  this  industry.  ■     ^„  ,„  im^^inn 

There  is  hardly  a  branch  of  manufacturing  now  carried  on  in  Mexico 
in  which  American  capital  is  not  invested.  Perhaps  the  only  except  on  is 
the  cotton  mills,  in  which  there  has  as  yet  been  placed  but  'I'fJ^^^l' 
American  money.  The  larger  flour  mills  are  m  the  hands  of  Americans^ 
The  breweries,  of  which  there  are  several,  are  in  control  of  Germans  and 
Mexicans,  but  there  is  said  to  be  considerable  American  money  invested  in 

these  enterprises.   4««„„* 

The  influx  of  American  farmers  to  Mexico  is  another  significant  phase 
of  the  peaceful  invasion  that  is  being  made  of  that  country  aad  which 


means  so  mucli  for  its  future  upbuilding.  The  first-class  coaches  of  the 
trains  leading  from  the  border  are  crowded  daily  with  these  investors  who 
have  resolved  to  pioneer  their  way  to  a  comfortable  competence  in  a 
country  that  is  known  to  be  teeming  with  natural  resources  of  great 
richness.  During  the  last  few  years  many  colonies  of  American  farmers 
have  been  established  in  various  localities.  It  is  admitted  that  some  of 
these  new  settlers  may  have  made  a  serious  mistake,  but  if  so  it  is  due 
chiefly  to  lack  of  proper  inyestigation  and  the  wrong  selection  of  locality 
for  their  new  home.  Aside  from  the  wealth  that  these  newcomers  may 
bring  into  the  country  and  produce  after  they  get  there  they  are  serving 
the  good  purpose  also  of  leavening  the  loaf  of  anciert  methods  of  farming 
and  exist'"^g  prejudices  against  things  modern  that  among  the  native  In- 
habitants m  some  parts  of  the  country  have  prevailed  from  time  im- 
memorial. These  new  tillers  of  the  soU  bode  much  good  for  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  Mexico.  Their  advent  is  causing  a  breaking  up  of  vast 
tracts  of  land  which  have  lain  for  centuries  in  an  uncultivated  state. 

The  great  drawback  to  Mexico  in  the  past  has  been  that  its  land  was 
owned  by  but  few  people;  that  these  estates  w^e  so  lai^e  that  only  a 
very  small  part  of  them  could  be  cultivated.  A  repetition  of  what 
took  place  in  Texas  when  the  dividing  up  of  the  big  ranches  into  small 

farming  tracts  was  begun  a  few  years  ago  has  now  started  in  Mexico.  It 
means  the  dawning  of  a  new  and  brighter  era  for  that  republic. 

While  the  industrial  advancement  of  Mexico  has  been  going  on  during 
the  wise  administration  of  President  Diaz  and  his  co-laborers,  the  civic 
progress  of  the  towns  and  cities  has  been  equally  as  great  and  wonderful. 

And  it  is  well  to  state  in  this  connection  that  American  capital  has  found 
a  profitable  source  of  investment  in  the  manifold  municipal  improvements 
that  have  been  made.  In  some  of  the  cities  American  and  British  investors 
own  the  public  utility  plants  and  systems.  In  Monterey,  the  waterworks 
system,  the  electric  light  and  power  plant  and  the  street  railway  system 
are  owned  by  a  syndicate  of  Canadians.  This  is  also  true  of  the  City  of 
Mexico,  with  the  exception  that  American  and  English  capital  is  interested 
with  that  of  the  Canadians.  The  electric  street  railway  system  of  Vera 
Cruz  is  owned  by  S.  Pearson  &  Son  (Ltd.).  The  extensive  electric  street 
railway  system  and  the  electric  light  and  power  plant  at  Guadalajara  and 
the  electric  street  railway  system  .of  Chihuahua  are  owned  by  Mexicans. 
In  Torreon  the  electric  street  railway  system,  including  the  interurban  line 
which  rtms  hetween  Torreon  and  Lerdo  via  Gomez  Palacio,  is  owned  by 
Mexicans.  A  syndicate  of  wealthy  Chinamen  are  building  a  competitive 
electric  railway  in  that  city.  In  Aguascalientes  the  electric  street  railway 
system  is  owned  by  Americans.  American  money  is  also  invested  in  public 
utilities  of  this  character  in  other  towns  and  cities  of  the  country. 

The  exploitation  of  the  fiber  plants  of  Mexico,  such  as  the  henequen 
and  zapupe,  is  also  being  extensively  carried  on  by  Americans  in  the  State 

of  Tamaulipas.  It  promises  to  develop  into  a  large  and  paying  industry. 
There  are  many  other  smaller  lines  of  business  endeavor  in  Mexico  in 
which  Americans  are  playing  important  parts.  They  are  prominent  in 
commercial  enterprises  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  country.  American 
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stores  which  were  almost  unheard  of  twenty  years  ago  are  now  common  in 
that  republic. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  investments  of  American  money  that  have 

been  placed  in  various  lines  of  industry  and  business  in  Mexico  it  has 
proved  a  profitable  field  for  contractors  from  the  United  States.  Many  of  the 
larger  buildings  and  public  works  have  been  constructed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  these  men.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  state  that 
a  marked  change  in  the  style  and  architecture  of  the  larger  business 
buildings  of  Mexico  has  taken  place  during  the  last  few  years.  In  the 
larger  cities  of  the  cottHlry  modem  steel  structure  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  ancient  adobe  type  of  buildings.  There  are  already  many  of  this 
new  class  of  buildings  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 

OOVMRNMENT  HAS  MA]>£  THE  REPUBLIC  HEALIHIT. 

Mexico  has  set  an  example  for  other  tropical  and  semi-tropical 
countries  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  sanitation  and  disease:  The 
superior  board  of  health  of  the  republic  under  the  able  direction  of 
Dr.  Eduardo  Liceaga  has  been  ever  alert  to  apply  the  most  modem 
scientific  methods  in  stamping  out  yellow  fever  and  other  diseases 
which  in  former  years  were  wont  to  cause  heavy  losses  of  life  and 
'  Inflict  serious  harm  to  business  interests  of  the  more  southern  parts 

of  the  country.  Through  federal  aid  the  ports  of  Vera  Cruz,  Tampico, 
Coatzacoalcos,  Salina  Cruz  and  other  coast  places  have  been  equipped 
with  systems  of  sanitation  which  have  resulted  in  the  almost  complete 
eradication  of  the  mosquito  pest  and  a  corresponding  improvement  of  the 
health  conditions.  Yellow  fever  epidemics  in  Southern  Mexico  are  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Modern  systems  of  sewers  and  drainage  have  also 
been  constructed  in  many  of  the  interior  towns  and  cities. 

That  the  development  and  material  advancement  of  Mexico  is  upon 
a  solid  and  secure  basis  there  can  be  no  doubt.  There  may  be  brief 
.periods  of  depression,  due  to  transitory  causes,  just  as  are  occasionally 
experienced  in  the  United  States,  bu(  with  each  passing  year  the  momen* 
turn  which  is  carrying  that  country  forward  toward  the  goal  that  will 
place  it  in  high  rank  among  the  wealthy  and  enlightened  nations  of  the 
world  is  increasing.  The  brawh  and  money  of  Americans  and  other 
foreigners  are  important  factors  in  the  results  that  are  being  ac- 
complished in  the  republic  that  lies  just  to  the  south  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
^  but  back  of  their  efiCorts  are  President  Dia^  and  his  official  co-laborere, 

who  are  the  real  foundation  stones  of  the  giant  structure  that  is  being 
builded  out  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  land. 

The  policy  of  encouraging  the  investment  of  American  and  other 
4  foreign  capital  in  Mexican  enterprises  is  not  confined  to  the  national 

I  administration  of  public  affairs,  but  is  followed  by  the  governors  of  the 

respective  states.  The.  Jaws  of  the  country  afford  every  possible  protection 
to  these  investments.  It  should  be  stated  that  in  the  granting  of  con- 
cessions and  in  welcoming  the  legitimate  investment  of  capital  no  special 
favors  are  shown  Americans  by  the  authorities  of  the  federal  or  state 
governments.    All  foreign  investments  are  placed  upon  the  same  footing, 
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CHAPTER  in 


FINANCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 


v^^^^HE  REPORT  submitted  annually  by  tbe  Finance  :\Iinister  of 
£  C\  Mexico,  Licenciado  Jose  Yves  Limantour,  embracing  the  budget 
I  J  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  and  resume  of  financial  conditions 
^^1^^    in  the  year  previous,  was  sent  to  the  Federal  Congress  on 

December  14,  190S,  and  covers  the  fiscal  periods  1908  and  1909-10. 

In  the  estimate  of  the  financial  resources  of  the  nation,  careful 
consideration  is  given  to  tiie  economic  conditions  on  which  such  esiimate 
is  based,  so  that  the  paper  adequately  details  the  status  of  agricultural, 
mineral,  and  commercial  industries  in  the  Republic. 

In  fixing  the  anticipated  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  1909-10  at 
$97,261,000  silver  and  disbursements  at  $96,935,402.11,  indicating  a 
surplus  of  $323,597.89,  Minister  Limantour  gives  the  following  valua- 
tions to  native  products,  the  movement  of  which  is  reflected  in  the 
volume  of  revenue  collections. 

According  to  official  returns,  the  annual  value  of  cereal  croi)s.  fruits, 
and  other  produce  of  the  soil,  and  of  cattle  marketed,  i>^  slightly  in 
excess  of  $400,000,000.  though  this  sum  is  stated  to  be  far  below  the 
true  valuation. 

Based  ui  on  exportation  figures,  which  constitute  the  only  available 

index  to  production  values,  mineral  production  figures  for  $166,143,000, 
as  recorded  in  1  907-8. 

The  chief  items  on  the  list  of  agricultural  products,  representing  a 
fair  average  crop,  are  reported  as  follows: 

(Uei)i educed  from  India  Rnbher  World.) 

F(»ru  HUNDKED  TONS  OF  (H  AYi  Li:  in  i;]u:k. 

The«o  hnlo^  vnrv  in  weight  from  70  to  140  pouuds.    During  the  cuieiidar  year  11)07 

guuyule  rubber  exports  from  Mexico  reached  a  total  of  11,900,000  pounds,  ana 

for  the  first  six  months  of  1908  nearly  7.000.000  pounds.           ^^^^^^  *ian.w^.>onn 

Porn   hectoliters,  •    32,000.000  $100,000,000 

\  o 1 1 on    '  '  tons. .        150,000  34,000.000 

Heneouen *  *   do. . .  -       H  aoOO  82.000.000 

W  h  e  U  do ... .        oOO.OOO  20,000,000 

Sugar  and  moIas.es   f,^^, 

S^Jfii®  . . .  kiios. ,    46,600,606  10.000,000 

 hectoUter s . .     2,000,000  12,000,000 

woods:::::::::::::::^    10.000,000 

Mineral  production  shows  the  following  distribution:  Gold,  $38,- 
096,000;  Silver,  $85,447,000;  Copper.  $24,8U0,iinu ;  Lead,  $5, 400.000; 
Zinc,  $900,000;  Other  metals,  $2,500,000;  Coal,  $7,000,000;  Mineral 
Oil,  $2,000,000. 

The  annual  increase  in  the  output  of  gold  Is  a  matter  of  great  satis- 
faction, the  present  figures  being  attained  in  comparison  with  a  valuation 

of  $14,000,000,  ten  years  ago. 
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CHAPTER  m 


FINANCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 


•HE  REPORT  submitted  annually  by  the  Finance  Minister  of 
Mexico.  Licenciado  Jose  Yves  Limantour,  embracing  the  budget 
statement  for  the  fiscal  year  and  resume  of  financial  conditions 
in  the  year  previous,  was  sent  to  the  Federal  Congress  on 
December  14,  1908,  and  covers  the  fiscal  periods  1908  and  1909-10. 

In  the  estimate  of  the  financial  resources  of  the  nation,  careful 
consideration  is  given  to  the  economic  conditions  on  which  such  estimate 
is  based,  so  that  the  paper  adequately  details  the  status  of  agricultural, 
mineral,  and  commercial  industries  in  the  Republic. 

In  fixing  the  anticipated  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  1909-10  at 
$97,261,000  silver  and  disbursements  at  $96,935,402.11,  indicating  a 
surplus  of  $3  25,507.89,  Minister  Limantour  gives  the  following  valua- 
tions to  native  products,  the  movement  of  which  is  reflected  in  the 
volume  of  revenue  collections. 

According  to  official  returns,  the  annual  value  of  cereal  crops,  fruits, 
and  other  produce  of  the  soil,  and  of  cattle  marketed,  is  slightly  in 
excess  of  $400,000,000,  though  this  sum  is  stated  to  be  far  below  the 
true  valuation. 

Based  upon  exportation  figures,  which  constitute  the  only  available 

index  to  production  values,  mineral  production  figures  for  $166,143,000, 

as  recorded  in  190 7-S. 

The  chief  items  on  the  list  of  agricultural  products,  representing  a 
fair  average  crop,  are  reported  as  follows: 

(Reproduced  from  India  Rubber  World.) 

FOUR  HUNDRED  TONS  OF  GUAYULE  RUBBER. 

These  bales  varv  in  weight  from  70  to  140  pouuds,    Duiiuy:  the  calendar  year  1007 
guayule  rubber  exports  from  Mexico  reached  a  total  of  11,900,000  pounds,  and 

for  the  first  six  xnontbs  ^^^^^^J^^^t  32.000.000  $100,000,000 

fSnon  tons..         150.000  34.0(M).00(l 

T>Pii<"mieA  do. . . .        110.000  32.000.000 

SiiL'^iV  aud'moiasses  

I ft'ii^  ■.'.■.■.■.■■■■■.'.■.*■.'.*.■. ". *. ". ". '. '. '. ". '. ". '.  kiios ; ;  40.000.666  ig'.ooo'.oim) 

Be  "n  s  : : ; ; :  hectoUters . .     2.000.000  IS.tJflO.OOO 

wS: ::::::   10.000.000 

Mineral  production  shows  the  following  distribution:  Gold.  ?3S.- 
096. UOO;  Silver.  ?f^.".447.0OO ;  Coi)p(?r.  $24.Soo,oO0;  Lead,  $5,400,000; 
Zinc,  $900,000;  Other  luetals,  $2,500,000;  Coal.  $7,000,000;  Mineral 
Oil,  $2,000,000. 

The  annual  increase  in  the  output  of  gold  is  a  matter  of  great  satis- 
faction, the  present  figures  being  attained  in  comparison  with  a  valuation 
of  $14,000,000,  ten  years  ago. 
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Notwitlwtaiiding  the  low  price  of  silver  since  the  middle  of  1907, 
the  operation  of  silver  mines  showed  no  decline  during  the  latest  fiscal 
year,  but  an  increase  was  made  both  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 

output,  though  the  average  price  per  kilogram  fell  from  $44  to  less 
than  $40. 


CAPITAIi  INVESTED  IN  THE  KEPITBLIG. 
A  pamphlet  recently  issued  by  the  Department  of  Statistics  of  the 
Mexican  Government,  covering  the  mining  and  industrial  companies 
registered  in  Mexico  from  1886  to  1907,  inclusive,  shows  that  the  total 

domestic  and  foreign  capital  invested  in  these  enterprises  aggregated 
$1,908,418,697  Mexican  currency,  distributed  as  follows:    Mexican  cap- 
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ital,  $475,509,468  silver;  American,  $336,991,000  gold;  English,  £52,- 
169,717;  German,  100,817,500  marks;  French,  83,757,500  francs; 
Austro-Hungarian,  1,000,000  florins;  Spanish,  12,334,300  pesetas*  and 
Italian,  200,000  liras.  From  1892  to  1907  the  distribution  by  countries 
of  capital  in  vested  was  as  follows:  Mexican,  $114,307,250  silver;  Amer- 
ican, $17,257,800  gold;  Bnglish,  £677,400,  and  German,  1,200,000  marks. 

MINEBAIi  EXFOBTS  DT  1907-& 

The  value  of  mineral  exports  from  Mexico  for  the  fiscal  year 
1907-8  was,  according  to  the  "Mexican  Mining  Journal,"  158,430,625 
pesos  ($79,215,000),  compared  with  160,246,004  pesos  ($80,123,000) 
for  the  fiscal  year  1906-7.  The  foUowing  are  the  iwlues,  in  Mexican 
silver,  of  the  diflterent  mineral  products  exported  during  the  fiscal  year 
1907-8:  Gold,  $31,921,019;  silver,  $93,034,750;  antimony,  $1,691,187; 
copper,  $24,834,068;  marble  in  bulk,  $36,063;  plumbago,  $64,376;  lead, 
$5,344,561;  zinc,  $888,484,  and  other  mineral  substances  $616,115. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  MEXICO. 

The  United  Mexican  States  (Estad(^  Unidos  Mezicanos)  form  the 
third  largest  of  the  American  Eepublics  as  regards  population  and  fourth 
largest  as  r^ards  territory,  having  an  area  of  767,000  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  13,607,260,  or  17.7  per  square  mile.  Situated  between 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
British  Honduras,  the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
Mexico  extends  from  latitude  14  deg.  30  min.  42  sec.  to  32  deg.  42  min. 
north  and  from  longitude  86  deg.  46  min.  8  sec.  to  117  deg.  7  min. 
31  sec.  west  of  Greenwich. 

Two  mountain  chains  traverse  the  entire  territory,  forming  between 
them  a  number  of  valleys  and  mesas  or  plateaux  of  various  altitudes. 
That  of  Anahuac,  on  which  is  situated  the  capital  of  the  Republic, 
is  the  largest  and  most  important. 

The  varying  altitudes  as  well  as  its  situation,  partly  In  the  tropical 
and  partly  in  the  Temperate  Zone,  give  to  Mexico  a  diversity  of  climate 
and  products.  Its  mineral  wealth  in  silver  and  gold,  copper,  and  lead 
is  proverbial.  The  extensive  forests,  both  of  the  lowlands,  the  tierras 
cs.lientes,  and  of  the  mountain  country  are  among  the  most  valuable 
assets  of  the  country.  These  contain  in  abundance  woods  suitable  for 
building,  for  cabinet  making,  dyewoods,  and  medicinal  plants.  The 
rubber-producing  castilloa  is  also  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  the 
.  low  coast  lands.  Chicle,  used  so  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  chew- 
ing gum,  is  a  Mexican  product. 

In  addition  to  its  mineral  exports,  henequen,  coffee,  tobacco,  cacao, 
vanilla,  and  sugar  are  exported  in  large  quantities.  Cotton,  which  is 
largely  grown,  is  consumed  in  the  domestic  mUls  which,  in  addition  im- 
port cotton  from  the  United  States. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  THE  HOMESEEKER 


By  T.  P.  Keator. 

HIS  chapter  is  iiiteiidiMl  to  answer  an  unceasing  tide  of  inquiries 
after  accMirate  anil  complete  information,  concerning  the  ''Land 
of  Eternal  Sunshine/'  wliere  the  rose  and  the  violet,  the  car- 
nation and  the  pansy  and  innumerable  exotic  plants  grow  and 
blossom  uncultivated  throughout  the  year;  where  owing  to  the  great 
variety  of  soils  and  differences  in  altitude,  tropical  and  temperate  ^eg- 
etation  grow  profusely  almost  side  by  side;  of  tiit;  undiscovered  virgin 


CORN   GROWN    WITHOUT  IRRIGATION, 


forests  of  rarest  woods  and  the  untold  natural  resources  of  **01d  Mexico/' 
The^growth  of  American  interests  in  Mexico  is  tremendous.  This  country 
on  our  border,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  river,  with  an  area  of  767,- 
000  square  miles,  three  times  that  of  Texas  and  thirteen  times  that  of 
Illinois,  with  a  population  of  15,000,000,  manufacturing  little  for  itself, 
connected  with  the  United  States  by  two  great  trunk  lines  of  railroad, 
with  another  building,  the  Kansas  City  and  Orient,  and  on  the  threshold 
of  development,  is  bound  to  be  a  market  for  American  goods  and  a 
field  for  American  activities.  The  Mexican  still  plows  with  a  stick.  He 
asks  only  his  black  beans  and  the  corn  out  of  which  he  makes  his  tortillas 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  THE  HOMESEEKER 


By  T.  P.  Keator. 

HIS  chapter  is  intended  to  answer  an  unceasing  tide  of  inquiries 
after  accurate  and  complete  information,  concerning  the  '^Liand 
Of  Eternal  Sunshine/'  where  the  rose  and  the  violet,  the  car- 
nation and  the  pansy  and  innumerable  exotic  plants  grow  and 
blossom  uncultivated  throughout  the  year;  where  owing  to  the  great 
variety  of  soils  and  differences  in  altitude,  tropical  and  temperate  veg- 
etation grow  profusely  almost  side  by  side;  of  the  undiscovered  virgin 


CORN   GROWN   WITHOUT  IRRIGATION. 

forests  of  rarest  woods  and  the  untold  natural  resources  of  ''Old  Mexico." 
The  ^growth  of  American  interests  in  Mexico  is  tremendous.  This  country 
on  our  border,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  river,  with  an  area  of  767,- 
000  square  miles,  three  times  that  of  Texas  and  thirteen  times  that  of 
Illinois,  with  a  population  of  15,000,000,  manufacturing  little  for  itself, 
connected  with  the  United  States  by  two  great  trunk  lines  of  railroad, 
with  another  building,  the  Kansas  City  and  Orient,  and  on  the  threshold 
of  development,  is  bound  to  be  a  market  for  American  goods  and  a 
field  for  American  activities.  The  Mexican  still  plows  with  a  stick.  He 
asks  only  his  black  beans  and  the  corn  out  of  which  he  makes  his  tortillas 


(corncakes),  of  the  soil.  The  agricultural  possibilities  of  a  land  whose 
mountain  systems  change  the  climate  every  few  longitudinal  miles,  which 
has  regions  without  rain  and  regions  where  it  pours,  which  grows  rub- 
ber and  wheat  a  hundred  mUes  apart,  await  the  farmer. 

Each  succeeding  year  emphasizes  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
rich,  fertile,  undeveloped  lands  of  Mexico.  It  has  been  successfully 
demonstrated  in  many  choice  localities  where  farming  Is  being  conducted 
even  in  a  crude,  limited  manner  that  the  soil  ani  climate  are  adapted  to 
the  procUicton  of  an  enormous  yield  of  all  classes  of  products  and  un- 
der conditions  most  favorable.  It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  great  agricultural  possibUities  and  resources  of  the  country  have 
been  ignored  this  long,  even  considering  the  extraordinary  attractions 
of  other  resources.  Now,  the  people  from  all  countries  are  looking  to 
Mexico  for  cheap  lands,  and  justly  so.  The  results  achieved  through  de- 
velopment of  the  vast  areas  of  fertile  valley  and  tropical  lands  of  Mexico 
within  the  next  five  years  must  and  will  be  marvelous.    The  more  thor- 


LAB6B  WHBAT  FIBLDS  ABB  COMMON. 


ough  the  investigation,  study  and  travel  one  makes  Into  the  agricultural 
districts  the  more  enthusiastic  and  assured  he  becomes  of  the  great 
opportunities  awaiting  him.  True,  not  all  land  is  suitable  or  even  good, 
much  less  choice  land.  But  the  fact  remains  just  the  same  that  there 
Is  as  fine  agricultural  land  in  Mexico  as  in  any  country.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  In  valleys  and  on  plains,  covered  with  luxuriant  grass, 
healthful  forage,  wild  choice  fruits  galore  and  now  and  then  a  small 
farm  yielding  bountifully  under  the  touch  of  native  cultivation.  These 
tracts  are  being  rapidly  sold  and  divided  into  smaller  tracts.  The  high 
market  prices  prevailing  at  all  times  for  every  product;  cheapness  of 
native  labor,  together  with  the  great  essentials,  rich  soil,  uniform 
climate,  and  ample  sufficiency  of  water,  as  well  as  favorable  health  con- 
ditions, make  these  choice  localities  of  extreme  importance  and  the  center 
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of  attraction  at  this  time  when  the  demand  for  lands  in  Mexico  grows 

greater  every  day.  .    ^.     ^  j., 

A  big  land  boom  is  coming  to  Mexico.  Personal  Investigation  justi- 
fies the  statement  to  the  homeseeker  that  he  is  going  Into  a  country 
where  he  may  plow,  plant  and  reap  every  month  In  the  year.  He  may 
make  his  choice  as  regards  crops.  Two  regular  crops  of  corn  are  raised 
per  year,  and  the  yield  of  each  crop  will  make  from  fifty  to  sixty-five 
bushels  per  acre  with  little  or  no  cultivation.  The  Mexican's  method 
of  farming  Is  to  plant  com  with  a  sharpened  stick,  giving  it  no  cultiva- 
tion whatever.  The  climate  conditions  are  ideal  for  maturing  the  com 
and  the  American  method  of  cultivation  would  Insure  an  enormous  yield. 
Corn  is  the  great  staple  food  crop  of  the  natives  and  always  commands 
a  good  price.  Para  and  privilegio  grasses  are  species  of  fattening 
grass  that  do  well  in  Mexico,  and  it  is  said  that  twenty  acres  of  these 
tame  grasses  are  sufficient  for  fattening  thirty  head  of  cattle  twice  a 
year.  A  superior  quality  and  abundant  yield  of  rice  is  planted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  and  as  the  harvesting  comes  at  the  end 
of  the  rainy  season,  ample  time  Is  given  after  the  crop  is  harvested  to 
put  in  a  crop  of  corn,  or  to  take  care  of  volunteer  rice,  and  then  put 
in  a  crop  of  beans  or  some  other  quick  growing  crop.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  this  favored  land  the  crops  are  continuous.  It  iS 
simply  a  matter  of  sowing  and  harvesting  the  year  around. 

Tobacco  Is  cultivated  in  Mexico  with  great  profit.  The  quality  Is 
among  the  very  finest  In  the  world.  Cotton  has  a  great  future  in  Mexico. 
From  one  to  one  and  a  half  bales  can  be  produced  per  acre,  and  the 
cotton  has  to  be  replanted  only  every  four  to  seven  years  on  Mexican 
land.  There  is  an  enormous  saving  of  expense  and  labor  as  compared 
with  cultivation  of  cotton  in  our  Southern  States.  Rubber  is  one  of  the 
products  of  great  importance.  In  all  countries  of  the  world  the  use  of 
rubber  has  grown  to  immense  proportions.  Here  the  wild  rubber  trees 
flourish  and  are  tapped  in  a  crude  way  by  natives,  while  immense  planta- 
tions have  recentiy  been  planted  on  the  Isthmus  by  American  and  other 
foreign  companies.  Cacao,  which  is  the  chocolate  of  commerce.  Is  a 
product  of  great  value  and  Is  one  of  the  leading  products  of  tropical 
Mexico.  Cocoanuts  are  an  easy  and  profitable  crop.  A  cocoanut  grove 
once  established  needs  no  attention  except  to  gather  and  prepare  the 
nuts  for  market.  There  is  a  fortune  in  raising  cocoanuts  in  Mexico. 
Vanilla  is  a  native  of  Mexico.  As  a  side  crop  it  is  very  profitable  as  the 
cost  of  producing  it  is  small.  Mexico  is  the  natural  home  of  oranges  and 
lemons.  These  fruits  are  found  growing  wild  along  the  roadside,  devel- 
oping to  fine  fmlt.  Mexican  oranges  are  juicier,  sweeter  and  i  of  a  much 
better  flavor,  and  are  marketed  two  months  earlier  than  the  Florida  or 
California  oranges.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  region  about  Tampico. 
Oranges  shipped  from  there  command  the  highest  prices.  Chicago  alone 
last  year  took  150  cars  of  Mexican  sweet  oranges  from  Rio  Verde  and 
called  for  more,  but  could  not  get  them. 

Bananas  are  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  the  semi-tropical  fruits. 
They  bear  frait  one  year  after  planting  and  each  plant  bears  a  bunch. 
After  the  young  plants  are  placed  in  the  ground  they  need  no  PucQtMi 
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(corncakes),  of  the  soil.  The  agricultural  possibilities  of  a  land  whose 
mountain  systems  change  the  climate  every  tew  longitudinal  miles,  which 
has  regions  without  rain  and  regions  where  it  pours,  which  grows  rub- 
ber and  wheat  a  hundred  miles  apart,  await  the  farmer. 

Each  succeeding  year  emphasizes  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
rich,  fertile,  undeveloped  lands  of  Mexico.  It  has  been  successfully 
demonstrated  in  many  choice  localities  where  farming  is  being  conducted 
even  in  a  crude,  limited  manner  that  the  soil  and  climate  are  adapted  to 
the  producton  of  an  enormous  yield  of  all  classes  of  products  and  un- 
der conditions  most  favorable.  It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  great  agricultural  possibilities  and  resources  of  the  country  have 
been  Ignored  this  long,  even  considering  the  extraordinary  attractions 
of  other  resources.  Now,  the  people  from  all  countries  are  looking  to 
:^lexico  for  cheap  lands,  and  justly  so.  The  results  achieved  through  de- 
velopment of  the  vast  areas  of  fertile  valley  and  tropical  lands  of  Mexico 
within  the  next  five  years  must  and  will  be  marvelous.    The  more  thor- 
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attention  until  tlie  fruit  is  ripe  and  ready  to  gather.  The  crop-is  certain 
and  tlie  liarvest  lasts  the  year  round. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  Mexico  produces  one  of  the  best  grades 
of  cofEee  supplied  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  Coffee  will  grow  in  al- 
most any  part  of  South  Mexico.  It  needs  rich,  well  drained  loam  and 
the  rolling  lands  are  much  better  than  the  more  level  lands.  CofEee 
plants  need  shade  to  secure  the  best  results,  and  planters  are  using 
banana  and  rubber  plants  to  shade  the  coffee,  thus  securing  two  excellent 
paying  crops  from  the  same  ground.  The  trees,  when  four  or  five  feet 
high,  begin  to  bear;  a  small  crop  is  generally  harvested  the  third  year, 
three  to  four  hundred  pounds  per  acre  the  fourth  year,  increasing  to 
eight  hundred  pounds  the  sixth  year.  The  trees  continue  to  produce 
fifteen  to  twenty  years.    The  growing  of  cofEee  Is  extremely  profitable. 

The  grazing  lands  of  Mexico  are  un^celled  anywhere,  are  well 
watered  and  covered  throughout  the  year  with  rich  grasses,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  mild  and  even  climate,  make  the  raising  of  cattle  a  very 
profitable  industry. 

GATTLi:  THKEVIii  SP££D1L¥.  * 

That  Mexico  is  a  splendid  place  to  raise  cattle  for  milk  and  also  for 
the  butcher  is  so  well  known  that  it  seems  superfluous  to  make  mention 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  country.  Yet  so  little  is  the  country  exploited 
as  a  catUe  growing  country  that  it  is  necessary  to  call  attention  again  to 
that  fact.  The  climate  of  this  country  is  unsurpassed  for  the  growth 
of  cattle.  The  highlands  produce  such  foods  as  are  adequate  for  their 
needs  during  the  summer  months,  when  the  rains  are  scarce  in  the  low- 
lands; and  likewise  in  the  winter,  after  the  rains  In  the  fall,  there  is 
ample  food  in  the  lowlands  for  cattle  to  subsist  upon  throughout  the 
entire  winter.  It  is  no  dream,  but  an  accomplished  fact  that  cattle  can 
be  grown  to  maturity  in  this  country,  without  spending  a  cent  for  corn 
or  hay  for  their  maintenance,  and  the  cattle  may  never  shiver  from  the 
frosty  blasts,  such  as  are  endured  by  the  cattle  of  the  United  States. 
With  these  conditions  prevaUing,  with  water  abundant  in  rivers,  or  within 
easy  reach  of  the  well  drill,  and  with  lands  at  a  very  reasonable  price  as 
compared  with  grazing  lands  In  the  United  States,  the  cattle  growing 
industry  of  this  country  must  be  a  most  profitable  business.  That  the 
best  grade  of  beef  cattle  grown  in  this  country  compares  favorably  with 
■American  grown  cattle  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  frequently  Mexican 
growers  come  in  competition  with  American  breeders  for  the  Cuban 
market,  with  the  result  that  at  almost  every  point  of  competition  Mexico 
wins  over  the  American.  The  cattle  are  well  grown,  the  quality  is  good, 
and  on  account  of  the  small  expense  of  producing  a  well-matured  animal 
the  l^lexican  breeder  is  able  to  compete  with  the  American  in  price  and 
secure  the  business.  There  are  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  this  country 
now  lying  idle  which  can  be  bought  in  large  bodies,  at  a  reasonable  price 
and  which  will  produce  better  returns  than  a  like  amount  of  investment 
in  lands  and  cattle  in  the  United  States. 

Without  question  one  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of  the  de- 
velopment of  commerce  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  is  the 
increasing  importation  by  Mexico  of  pure-bred  cattle,  horses  and  other 
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fat  animals,  showing  that  the  farmers  of  Mexico  are  grading  up  their 
Stock.  Since  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  cattle  from  the  United  States 
there  have  been  shipments  by  carloads  of  both  dairy  and  beef  cattle. 
During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1906,  there  were  imported  Into  Mexico 

from  the  United  States  18,641  head  of  cattle,  which  were  valued  at 
$666,962;  12,960  hogs,  valued  at  $167,387;  2,588  horses,  valued  at 
$299,821,  and  4,436  sheep,  valued  at  $62,599.  The  values  of  the  im- 
portation of  animals  during  the  year  1904-5  were:  Cattle,  $392,115; 
hogs,  $72,720;  horses,  $239,078;  sheep,  $41,914.  American  farming 
machinery  Is  also  used  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before  in  Mexico. 
The  imports  of  agricultural  implements  from  the  United  States  during 
fiscal  year  1905-06  were  valued  at  $541,280,  as  compared  with  $364,093 
in  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  domestic  demand  in  1905-06,  the  imports  of 
wheat,  com  and  breadstuffs  from  the  United  States  showed  a  heavy  in- 
crease over  1904-05.  The  Imports  of  com  from  the  United  States  during 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1906,  aggregated  1,647,216  bushels,  valued  at 
$991,892,  as  compared  with  502,710  bushels,  valued  at  $300,586  in 
1904-05.  Less  wheat  flour  was  imported  in  1905-06  than  in  1904-05  or 
1903-04,  showing  the  enlargement  of  the  milling  industry.  During  the 
fiscal  year  190  5-0  6  the  imports  of  flour  from  the  United  States  amounted 
to  39,888  barrels,  valued  at  $165,473,  against  58,035  barrels,  valued  at 
$242,299,  in  the  previous  year. 

VAST  TIMBER  8UPPIiI£S. 

The  vast  supplies  of  timber  in  Mexico  not  only  of  choicest  pine,  but 
of  oak,  mahogany,  cedar,  ebony  and  all  the  valuable  woods  known  to 
commerce,  are  enormous  and  must  be  treated  in  an  article  by  itself. 
Suffice  It  to  say,  that  enormous  fortunes  are  to  be  made  in  buying  tracts 
of  Mexican  timber  lands  at  present  prices. 

By  the  expenditure  of  $100,000,000  Mexico  Is  making  a  strong  effort 
to  regain,  at  least  in  part,  the  prestige  in  irrigation  she  enjoyed  under 
the  rule  of  the  Aztecs.  At  the  time  of  Montezuma  Mexico  had  the 
greatest  irrigation  system  in  North  America,  but  centuries  of  neglect 
caused  the  old  canals  and  tunnels  to  become  choked  and  useless.  The 
lesson  of  other  days  has  not  been  lost,  however,  for  great  irrigation 
works  are  to  rise  once  more,  and  millions  of  acres  of  arid  land  are  to 
become  fertile.  One  example  of  irrigation  In  Mexico  warranting  atten- 
tion is  that  near  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  the  State  of  Hidalgo.  In  Sinaloa 
a  modern  irrigation  plant  furnishes  water  to  88,000  acres.  In  Puebla 
fifteen  square  miles  have  recently  been  brought  under  irrigation,  at  a  cost 
of  $100,000.  In  Guerrero  irrigation  works  have  been  completed  at  a 
cost  of  $150,000.  In  many  other  States  of  Mexico  vast  schemes  are 
under  way  for  irrigating  land.  A  concession  and  bonus  of  $3,000,000 
has  been  granted  to  a  corporation  that  will  irrigate  a  vast  tract  of  land 
opposite  Brownsville,  Texas,  In  the  State  of  Tamaulipas.  Six  hundred 
thousand  acres  will  be  developed  at  once.  For  years  the  country  of 
Mexico  poured  a  great  wealth  into  the  lap  of  Spain  and  yet  the  country 
was.  merely  being  scratched  with  a  crooked  stick  for  a  plow  or  being 
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mined  in  the  crudest  of  methods.  At  the  present  time  immense  tracts 
of  fertile  land  are  lying  uncultivated,  vast  forests  have  never  heard  the 
sound  of  the  saw  or  ax  and  mines  of  gold  and  silver  are  awaiting  the 
advent  of  the  skilled  prospector. 

With  a  diversity  of  altitude  ranging  from  sea  level  to  that  of  8000 
feet.  Mexico's  crops  run  the  gamut  of  both  the  temperate  and  tornd 
zones.  In  fact,  the  productiveness  of  Mexican  fields  has  ^«f^ 
of  more  than  one  colony.  The  idea  seems  to  have  taken  hold  of  the 
northern  minds  that,  because  the  tropical  land  was  rich,  because  nature 
provided  so  bountifully,  that  nature  would  naturally  go  a  little  farther 
and  do  all  the  work.  For  a  man,  however,  who  comes  to  Mexico  with  a 
determination  to  work— to  expend  the  same  amount  of  energy  here  as 
in  another  clime— reward  is  usually  far  beyond  his  most  sanguine 

^''^^  Thropportunities  of  making  money  and  the  climatic  and  health 
conditions  are  not  the  only  things  regarding  Mexico  that  the  masses  of 
people  in  other  countries  are  ignorant  of.  Few  people  realize  what  an 
faimense  area  of  territory  Mexico  contains.  It  is  a  great  country;  a 
republic  containing  twenty-seven  States,  three  Territories  and  a  Federal 
District,  having  an  extreme  length  o£  200  0  miles  and  an  extreme  width 
of  800  miles,  a  total  surface  of  one-fourth  that  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Mexico  could  not  be  turned  end  for  end  so 
that  the  visitor  would  gain  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  wealth  of  the 
agricultural  possibilities  of  the  Republic  when  first  entering  the  country. 
Leaving  Mexico  in  the  early  morning  on  southbc^und  trains,  midday  nnds 
one  approaching  the  tropics,  where  at  any  season  of  the  year,  especially 
in  the  dead  of  winter,  will  one  be  awe  stricken  with  the  wealth  ot  trop- 
ical growth  and  luxuriance  of  vegetation.    To  enumerate  the  products  of 
thi^  tropical  country  would  take  entirely  too  much  space.    Suffice  it 
to  ^say  that  most  of  the  grains,  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  in  the 
temperate  zone  are  also  grown  in  this  section  of  Mexico.    In  addition 
to  these  there  are  scores  of  tropical  fruits,  gi'ains  and  vegetables  un- 
known to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  th.  production  of  which  is 
very  profitable.    In  fact,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  interesting  portions 
of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  is  the  lower  country— the  tropics.  Endowed 
bv  nature  with  rich  and  fertile  valleys,  mountains  covered  with  forests 
of  mahoganv.  cedar  and  many  other  hard  woods,  with  numerous  cl^r. 
cold  streams  of  sparkling  water,  leaping  from  rock  to  rock  as  it  rushes 
along  through  mountain  passes  from  its  birth  olace  upon  the  mountain 
neaks  to  ride  upon  the  bosom  of  the  waters  cf  the  blue  Pacific  below. 
A  Climate  as  perfect  as  can  be  found  in  the  whole  country  of  the 
United  States,  a  country  of  vast  treasures  of  natural  wealth  awaiting 
the  coming  of  the  hand  to  guide  the  plow  and  the  dynamo  to  turn  the 
wheels  of  fortunes.    Tomatoes  grow  proliflcally  throughout  the  Gulf 
Coast  Plain  of  Mexico.    The  far-sighted  gardener  plants  his  tomatoes  just 
so  that  they  will  come  into  bearing  about  the  time  that  the  frost  kills 
vegetation  in  the  United  States.    He  then  begins  his  shipments  by  rail 
or  by  steamship  and  has  a  steady  market  until  tomatoes  are  again  m 
bearing  in  the  United  States  the  foUowing  spring.   Farmers  in  the  tropics 
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tell  us  that  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  make  tomato  growing  yield  a 
'pr  ^rof  1250  an  acre.  Mexico  is  forging  to  t^;J-nt  as  a  sugar-,.o- 
ducing  countrv.  Climatic  conditions  are  very  favorable  to  the  same, 
^rty  to  sixty:five  tons  of  sugar  cane  to  the  VLTv  n~yS« 
in  tronical  Mexico.  It  is  only  necessary  to  replant  every  12  to  15  /ears. 
Sif  ^ow  h  of  ^pupe  and  henequen.  the  great  fiber  plants  of  Mexico. 

STe  more  millionaires  than  any  other  product  of  Mexico.  It  is 
easily  cultivated  and  pays  net  from  $140  to  $200  per  acre 

Mexico  where  perpetual  spring  exists,  is  the  paradise  of  the  honey 
bee  There  are  blooming  flowers  twelve  months  in  the  year  m  tropical 
Mexico  palm  logs  are  cut  in  four  or  fiv^foot  lengths,  the  pi^  is  taken 
^t  leaving  a  hollow  log.  which  serves  as  the  natural  domicile  of  the 
honev  bee  The  writer  has  seen  hundreds  of  bee  stands  round  a  single 
nXe  hut  u  s  no  unusual  thing  to  see  the  logs  filled  with  honey  and 
thHomb  projecting  from  one  to  two  feet  at  the  end  of  the  gums.  We 
Tn  ZnJle  of  no  better  investment  than  scientific  bee  raising  in 
Mexico.    B^^^^^^    always  commands  fancy  prices.  whUe  honey  is  yet 


HUNTING  IN  MEXICO. 


Cheap      It  remains  for  some  thrifty   "Yankee"  to  develop  the  most 
wonderful  bee  industry  on  the  American  continent  by  souig  to  Mexico 
»  and  estabUshing  himself  where  exists  the  most  favorable  environment 

possible.  ,  . 

There  is  no  trouble  in  making  a  living  from  a  small  garden  in 
Mexico  as  you  have  a  perpetual  continuation  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
and  fruits;  green  corn,  green  peas,  green  beans,  green  peppers,  green 
•  cucumbers,  asparagus,  onions  .beets,  tomatoes,  egg  plant,  celery,  cauli- 

flower, turnips,  pumpkins,  rhubarb,  carrots,  cabbage,  sweet  potatoes, 
radishes,  lettuce  and  all  kinds  of  melons  and  small  friuts  can  be  on 
.  your  table  every  day  of  the  year,  as  they  grow  as  well  one  month  as 
another.  This  practically  spontaneous  supply  of  vegetables  and  fruits  for 
the  table  reduces  the  cost  of  living  to  a  nonenity,  as  you  can  also  grow 
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mined  in  the  crudest  of  methods.  At  the  present  time  immense  tracts 
of  fertile  land  are  lying  uncultivated,  vast  forests  Have  nerer  heard  toe 
sound  of  the  saw  or  ax  and  mines  of  gold  and  silver  are  awaiting  the 
advent  of  the  skUled  prospector. 

With  a  diversity  of  altitude  ranging  from  sea  level  to  that  of  8000 
feet,  Mexico's  crops  run  the  gamut  of  both  the  temperate  aox^  tornd 
zones.  In  fact,  the  productiveness  of  Mexican  fields  has  »>«f  f  ^/^^"^ 
of  more  than  one  colony.  The  idea  seems  to  have  taken  hold  of  the 
northern  minds  that,  because  the  tropical  land  was  rich,  because  nature 
provided  so  bountifully,  that  nature  would  naturally  go  a  little  farther 
and  do  all  the  work.  For  a  man,  however,  who  comes  to  Mexico  with  a 
determination  to  work— to  expend  the  same  amount  of  energy  here  as 
to  another  clime-reward  Is  usually  far  beyond  his  most  sanguine 

expectation^  of  making  money  and  the  climatic  and  health 

conditions  are  not  the  only  things  regarding  Mexico  that  the  masses  of 
people  in  other  countries  are  ignorant  of.  Few  people  realize  what  an 
immense  area  of  territory  Mexico  contains.  It  is  a  great  country;  a 
republic  containing  twenty-seven  States,  three  Territories  and  a  Federal 
Dtetrict.  having  an  extreme  length  of  2000  miles  and  an  extreme  width 
of  800  miles,  a  total  surface  of  one-fourtii  that  of  the  United  States. 

It  i^  unfortunate  that  Mexico  could  not  be  turned  end  for  end  so 
that  the  visitor  would  gain  an  intelligent  idea  of  tiie  wealth  of  the 
agricultural  possibilities  of  the  Republic  when  first  ertering  the  country. 
Leaving  Mexico  in  the  early  morning  on  southbound  trains,  midday  finds 
one  approaching  the  tropics,  where  at  any  season  of  the  year,  especially 
in  the  dead  of  winter,  will  one  be  awe  stricken  with  the  wealth  of  trop- 
ical growth  and  luxuriance  of  vegetation.    To  enumerate  the  products  of 
this  tropical  country  would  take  entirely  too  much  space.    Suffice  it 
to  'sav  that  most  of  the  grains,  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  in  the 
temperate  zone  are  also  grown  in  this  section  of  Mexico.    In  addition 
to  these  there  are  scores  of  tropical  fruits,  grains  and  vegetables  un- 
known to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  tho  production  of  which  is 
very  profitable.    In  fact,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  interesting  portions 
of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  is  tiie  lower  country— the  tropics.  Endowed 
bv  nature  with  rich  and  fertile  valleys,  mountains  covered  with  forests 
of  mahogany,  cedar  and  many  other  hard  woods,  with  numerous  clear, 
cold  streams  of  sparkling  water,  leaping  from  rock  to  rock  as  it  rushes 
along  through  mountain  passes  from  its  birthplace  upon  the  mountain 
peaks  to  ride  upon  the  bosom  of  the  waters  of  the  blue  Pacific  below. 
A  climate  as  perfect  as  can  be  found  in  the  whole  country  of  the 
United  States,  a  country  of  vast  treasures  of  natural  wealth  awaiting 
the  coming  of  tiie  hand  to  guide  the  plow  and  the  dynamo  to  turn  the 
wheels  of  fortunes.    Tomatoes  grow  proliflcally  throughout  the  Gulf 
Coast  Plain  of  Mexico.    The  far-sighted  gardener  plants  his  tomatoes  just 
so  that  they  will  come  into  bearing  about  the  time  that  the  frost  kUls 
vegetation  in  the  United  States.    He  then  begins  his  shipments  by  rail 
or  by  steamship  and  has  a  steady  market  until  tomatoes  are  again  in 
bearing  in  the  United  States  the  foUowing  spring.    Farmers  in  the  tropics 


tell  us  that  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  make  tomato  growing  yield  a 
p!^firof  $2  50  an  acre.  Mexico  is  forging  to  the  front  as  a  sugar-pro- 
ducing country.  Climatic  conditions  are  very  favorable  to  tiie  same. 
Forty  to  «^"  y-fi-«  tons  of  sugar  cane  to  the  acre  is  no  uncommon  crop 
fn  troiica  Mexico.    It  is  only  necessary  to  replant  every  12  to  15  ye«s. 

Sowth  of  zapupe  and  henequen,  the  great  fiber  p  an  s  of  Mexico 
™  made  more  mUlionaires  than  any  other  product  of  Mexico.    It  is 
easily  cultivated  and  pays  net  from  $140  to  $200  per  acre. 

MScT^^ere  perpetual  spring  exists,  is  the  paradise  of  the  honey 
bee  t'  i  e  are  blooming  flowers  twelve  montiis  in  the  year  ra  tropical 
Mexico  Palm  logs  are  cut  in  four  or  five-foot  lengtiis.  the  p  th  is  taken 
fut  leaving  a  l-How  log,  which  serves  as  the  natural  domicUe  of  the 
hn«Pv  bee  The  writer  has  seen  hundreds  of  bee  stands  round  a  stogie 
i^Sve  hut  tt  is  lo  unusual  thing  to  see  the  logs  filled  with  honey  and 
projeX  from  one  to  two  feet  at  the  end  of  the  gums.  We 
can  ^o^ce?ve  of  no  better  investment  than  scientific  bee  raising  m 
Mexico     Beeswax  always  commands  fancy  prices.  whUe  honey  is  yet 


HUNTING  IN  MEXICO. 


cheap.     It  remains  for  some  thrifty  "Yankee"  to  develop  the  most 
wonderful  bee  industry  on  the  American  continent  by  going  to  Mexico 
«  and  establishing  himself  where  exists  the  most  favorable  environment 

possible.  „       ^  „ 

There  Is  no  trouble  in  making  a  living  from  a  small  garden  m 
Mexico,  as  you  have  a  perpetual  continuation  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
and  fruits;  green  corn,  green  peas,  green  beans,  green  peppers,  green 
•  cucumbers,  asparagus,  onions  .beets,  tomatoes,  egg  plant,  celery,  cauli- 

flower, turnips,  pumpkins,  rhubarb,  carrots,  cabbage,  sweet  potltoes. 
radishes,  lettuce  and  all  kinds  of  melons  and  small  friuts  can  be  on 
your  table  every  day  of  the  year,  as  they  grow  as  well  one  month  as 
another.  This  practically  spontaneous  supply  of  vegetables  and  fruits  for 
the  table  reduces  the  cost  of  living  to  a  nonenlty,  as  you  can  also  grow 
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TWO  CROPS  OF  COBN  LIKE  THIS  BACH  YBAB 

your  own  coffee  and  chocolate  in  your  garden.  With  flowers  planted 
here  and  there  to  add  variety  to  the  scene,  the  garden  is  a  thing  of 
beauty,  where  one's  leisure  hours  can  be  passed  not  only  with  profit,  but 
with  the  most  satisfactory  delight,  for  a  garden  was  man's  iv.imitive 
home,  and  hence  our  natural  abode.  Anyone  who  admires  the  beautiful 
and  loves  nature  would  enjoy  country  life  in  Mexico. 

American  energy  and  initiative,  as  well  as  American  capitalistic  in- 
vestment are  flowing  continuously  over  the  borders  into  Mexico.  Under 
the  friendly  relations  that  have  grown  up  between  this  country  and 
Mexico  during  the  long  extended  administration  of  President  Diaz,  it  has 
become  almost  as  common  for  Americans  looking  for  business  op- 
portunity to  travel  down  Into  Mexico  as  it  is  to  search  for  openings  In 
Texas  or  Oidahoma.  There  is  inviting  opportunity  in  Mexico,  not  only 
for  capitalistic  enterprise,  but  for  men  with  specially  trained  abilities. 
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CHAPTER  \ 


REAL  ESTATE  TITLES 


By  Robert  J.  Kerr. 

XT  Is  stated  on  the  authority  of  the  several  Consuls  and  Con- 
sular Agents  of  the  United  States  whose  jurisdiction  extends 
over  all  Mexico,  that  there  has  been  invested  in  various  enter- 
prises in  the  Republic,  over  one  billion  dollars  of  United 
States  money.  Probably  more  than  half  of  this  immense  sum  has  been 
invested  in  real  property  and  improvements  thereto,  the  title  to  which 
is  held  by  the  American  owners  under  the  laws  of  Mexico.  It  thus 
becomes  of  extreme  importance  to  the  foreigner  who  already  owns  real 
estate  and  to  the  prospective  buyer,  to  know  what  those  laws  are.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  Mexican  system 
of  land  tenure  and  transfer.  Limitations  of  time  and  space  prevent  more 
than  a  general  outline  of  the  subject  which  wUl  be  treated  not  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  lawyer,  but  from  that  of  the  investor  who  wants 
to  get  a  general  notion  of  how  he  is  going  to  be  protected  if  he  becomes 

a  land  owner  in  Mexico. 

It  will  perhaps  make  the  system  more  readily  understandable  to 
say  at  the  outset  that  Mexico  recognizes  to  the  fullest  extent  the  prin- 
ciple of  private  ownership  of  land,  and  the  further  principle  that  all  such 
ownership  must  in  the  final  analysis  trace  its  authority  back  to  the 
state.    In  the  United  States  we  have  abstracts  of  title  that  in  every  case 
show  that  the  rights  of  the  present  owner  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
United  States  Government,     in  the  case  of  those  lands  which  were 
owned  privately  at  the  time  our  government  was  brought  into  existence 
the  title  of  the  then  owners  has  been  confirmed  by  the  United  States 
"so  that  without  exception  the  owner  of  land  in  the  United  States  has 
the  authority  of  the  government  back  of  him.    It  is  precisely  the  same 
in  Mexico.    There  will  be  found  there  just  about  the  same  situations 
that  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.   Before  the  Independence 
of  Mexico  land  was  held  by  grants  from  the  crown  of  Spain.  Those 
grants  have  been  confirmed.    Other  lands  were  owned  by  the  aborigines, 
generally  in  common  by  the  members  of  a  tribe  or  the  inhabitants  of  a 
village.    Their  titles  are  respected.    Whatever  land  has  been  occupied 
or  privately  acquired  since  the  formation  of  the  ^lexican  Government 
has  been  conveyed  to  its  private  owner  by  direct  grant  from  the  Gov- 
ernment.   The  little  public  land  that  is  still  left  in  Mexico  can  be  taken 
up  by  pri^ate  individuals  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  government 
and  in  such  cases  the  locator  gets  a  direct  title.    Thus  in  every  case  the 
private  owner  of  land  traces  his  right  to  hold  that  land  back  to  the 
Government  who  either  granted  the  land  or  confirmed  the  title  of  former 
owners. 

Later  on  when  the  method  of  transferring  title  to  land  has  been 
explained  we  will  take  up  the  question  of  evidence  of  title,  the  manner 
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TWO  CROPS  OF  CORN  LIKE  THIS  EACH  YEAR 


your  own  coffee  and  chocolate  in  your  garden.    With  flowers  planted 

here  and  there  to  add  variety  to  the  scene,  the  garden  is  a  thing  of 

beauty,  where  one's  leisure  hours  can  be  passed  cot  only  with  profit,  but 

with  the  most  satisfactory  delight,  for  a  garden  was  man's  primitive  ^ 

home,  and  hence  our  natural  abode.    Anyone  who  admires  the  beautiful 

and  loves  nature  would  enjoy  country  life  in  Mexico. 

American  energy  and  initiative,  as  well  as  American  capitalistic  in- 
vestment are  flowing  continu-ously  over  the  borders  into  Mexico.  Under 
the  friendly  relations  that  have  grown  up  betv.-een  this  country  and  * 
Mexico  during  the  long  extended  administration  of  President  Diaz,  it  has 
become  almost  ■  as  common  for  Americans  looking  for  business  op- 
portunity to  travel  down  into  Mexico  as  it  is  to  search  for  openings  in 
Texas  or  Oklahoma.  There  is  inviting  opportunity  in  Mexico,  not  only 
for  capitalistic  enterprise,  but  for  men  with  specially  trained  abilities. 
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CHAPTER  V, 


REAL  ESTATE  TITLES 


By  Robert  J.  Kerr. 

XT  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  the  several  Consuls  and  Con- 
sular Agents  of  the  United  States  whose  jurisdiction  extends 
over  all  Mexico,  that  there  has  been  invested  in  various  enter- 
prises In  the  Republic,  over  one  billion  dollars  of  United 
States  money.  Probably  more  than  half  of  this  immense  sum  has  been 
invested  in  real  property  and  improvements  thereto,  the  title  to  which 
is  held  by  the  American  owners  under  the  laws  of  Mexico.  It  thus 
becomes  of  extreme  importance  to  the  foreigner  who  already  owns  real 
estate  and  to  the  prospective  buyer,  to  know  what  those  laws  are.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  Mexican  system 
of  land  tenure  and  transfer.  Limitations  of  time  and  space  prevent  more 
than  a  general  outUne  of  the  subject  which  wUl  be  treated  not  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  lawyer,  but  from  that  of  the  investor  who  wants 
to  get  a  general  notion  of  how  he  is  going  to  be  protected  if  he  becomes 

a  land  owner  in  Mexico. 

It  will  perhaps  make  the  system  more  readily  understandable  to 
say  at  the  outset  that  Mexico  recognizes  to  the  fullest  extent  the  prin- 
ciple of  private  ownership  of  land,  and  the  further  principle  that  all  such 
ownership  must  in  the  final  analysis  trace  its  authority  back  to  the 
state.    In  the  United  States  we  have  abstracts  of  titie  that  in  every  case 
show  that  the  rights  of  the  present  owner  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
United  States  Government.    In  the  case  of  those  lands  which  were 
owned  privately  at  the  time  our  government  was  brought  into  existence 
the  title  of  the  then  owners  has  been  confirmed  by  the  United  States 
so  that  without  exception  the  owner  of  land  in  the  United  States  has 
the  authority  of  the  government  back  of  him.    It  is  precisely  the  same 
in  Mexico.    There  will  be  found  there  just  about  the  same  situations 
that  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.    Before  the  Independence 
of  Mexico  land  was  held  by  grants  from  the  crown  of  Spain.  Those 
grants  have  been  confirmed.    Other  lands  were  owned  by  the  aborigines, 
generally  in  common  by  the  members  of  a  tribe  or  the  inhabitants  of  a 
village.    Their  titles  are  respected.    Whatever  land  has  been  occupied 
or  privately  acquired  since  the  formation  of  the  Mexican  Cxovernnient 
has  been  conveyed  to  its  private  owner  by  direct  grant  from  the  Gov- 
ernment.   The  little  public  land  that  is  still  left  in  Mexico  can  be  taken 
up  by  private  individuals  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  government 
and  in  such  cases  the  locator  gets  a  direct  title.    Thus  in  every  case  the 
private  owner  of  land  traces  his  right  to  hold  that  land  back  to  the 
Government  who  either  granted  the  land  or  confirmed  the  title  of  former 
owners. 

Later  on  when  the  method  of  transferring  title  to  land  has  been 
explained  we  will  take  up  the  Question  of  evidence  of  title,  the  manner 
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of  preserviiig  .the  proof  that  the  present  owner  actually  holds  a  title  that 
Koes  back  to  the  goTwnment. 

One  of  the  fundamental  rights  flowing  from  the  private  ownership 
of  land  is  the  right  to  dispose  of  It.  This  Includes  not  only  the  nght 
to  sell  it  but  the  further  right  to  control  Its  enjoyment  ownMsMp 
after  the  death  of  the  owner,  the  continuance  of  his  ownership  through 
his  widow,  heirs  or  legatees.  In  considering  this  phase  of  ownership 
two  vital  DOlnts  of  distinction  between  the  systems  of  the  United  States 
S  M^^TmUst  be  noted;  first  with  reference  to  the  rights  of  the 
husband  or  wife  and  second  with  reference  to  the  rules  of  descent. 

in  the  first  article  of  this  series  It  was  stated  Juit  many  po^ts 
of  diilerence  are  found  between  the  Mexican  and 
systems  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  these  result  from  the  ta^  ttot  ^e 
Sexlcan  system  is  based  originally  on  the  Roman  ^^^.^."^^ 
^ch  and  Spanish  systems.  This  difference  is  seen  particularly  In 
tTt^o  noted.    Under  the  Mexican  Code  marriage  is  essen- 

n^llTl  ^"l  contract  and  the  parties  to  it  retain  each  his  individua 
"gMs  so  upT^trastlng  the  marriage  relation,  unless  the  contract 
sTec  Lily  provides  otherwise,  each  party  '•^"Jj^JJ"^^^^^^^  ^^f  l' 
Id  can  dispose  of  it  by  deed,  will  or  ^f^J^^^  ^^^^ 
oneration  or  consent  of  the  other  party.  But  all  properjr  ^^^^ 
dS^e  ^iase  -  — ^^ered  as  the  Joint  property  of  the  husband 
wlfA  and  can  only  be  conveyed  by  their  mutual  act. 
^e  «fes1Jr  descent  of  property  are  absolutely  different  from 
those  we  ^ra««istomed  to.  and  follow  very  closely  the  rules  of  the 
M  la?  The  S^il  code  details  the  rules  of  descent  very  elaborate  Y  in 
ArUcier'3571  to  3636.    It  is  impossible  to  attempt  to  go  Into  them 

within  the  limits  of  this  article.  ^♦.♦^  i„  iur«Y{(>o 

The  foreigner  owning  or  proposing  to  acquire  real  estate  in  Me^o 
should  kno^something  about  the  peculiar  method  of  conveyancing 
whteh  hfwm  ^^unter  in  Mexico.    The  .Mexican  law  (Article  14  of  the 

L^wTSe  de^     very  little  will  be  said  about  this  method  of 
,    ,^         n^lW  by  the  Mexican  law.    That  law  does  nrt  permit 
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the  states  has  no  effect  whatever  in  Mexico.  And  here  again  it  may 
be  interesting  to  note  the  reason  why  more  formality  is  required.  A 

convevaiui  is  u  ontract,  and  moreover  a  contract  relating  to  real  estate 
in  whicli  the  rights  of  many  p^ivmhs.  the  government  itself  even,  may 
be  involved.  Very  few  contrails  can  in  .M»^xif<)  made  fully  effective 
without  being  made  in  the  form  of  public  document:^,  ]ml-lir  because  the 
rights  of  others  than  the  contracting  parties  n  a>  be  involv  i  and  hence 
any  secrecy  or  privacy  is  to  be  prohibited  and  a  formal  method  o£  execu- 
tion provided  so  that  the  proof  of  the  contents  and  execution  of  the 
document  may  be  beyond  question.  Particularly  is  this  essential  in  the 
case  of  contracts  relating  to  real  estate.  Hence  any  transfer  to  be  valid 
must  be  in  the  form  of  a  public  document.  It  follows  from  this  that 
anything  on  which  a  transfer  depends,  as  a  power  of  attorney,  must  l)e 
executed  with  equal  formality.  Hence  it  may  be  said  that  all  documents 
relating  to  the  title  of  real  estate  must  have  the  formality  o£  public 
documents. 

This  term,  public  documents,  as  used  in  Mexico,  is  unknown  in 

American  law.  To  be  public  tliere  must  be  necessarily  a  public  officer 
who  will  have  charge  of  them.     This  officer  is  called  either  a  Notary 
Public  or  a  Public  Scribe.     In  some  states  of  Mexico  the  first  name 
is  used  and  in  a  few  the  other.     Generally  the  laws   i.rovide  foi*  a 
Notary  Public  in  each  Country  or  District  of  the  State.    When  no  .Notary 
Public  has  been  appointed  in  the  County,  owing  perhaps  to  the  small 
voluine  of  business  to  be  done,  the  law  designates  the  State  Judge  of 
that  (  ounty  to  act  as  Notary.    In  the  larger  Cities  and  Counties  their 
number  is  limited  and   they  all   perlorm  their  functions  under  special 
laws    governing    their    qualitications.    appointment,    responsilnlity  and 
duties.     Each  Notary  has  a  series  of  books  ]>rovided  by  the  ^govern- 
ment in  which  he  records  his  official  acts,    li:  two  parties  appear  before 
him,  the  one  to  sell  and  the  other  to  buy  real  estate,  the  act  of  the 
Notary  in  authorizing  the  conveyance  is  considered  an  official  act  and 
as  such  is  recorded  in  his  books.    That  act  so  recorded  is  a  "public 
document."    Both  parties  must  be  known  to  the  Notary  and  the  seller 
must  satisfy  the  Notary  that  he  has  a  good  title  to  the  land  he  proposes 
to  convey  and  that  he  has  correctly  stated   the  present  condition  of 
the  title  as  to  encumbrances,  etc.    Thus  a  deed  by  one  having  no  title 
whatever  to  the  land  is  impossible.    Both  parties  sign,  as  do  also  wit- 
nessee  to  the  transaction,  all  of  whom  must  be  known  to  the  Notary. 
The  signature  of  the  Notary  certifying  the  transaction  as  a  whole  follows 
the  signatures  of  all  the  parties  and  witnesses. 

The  essentials  of  .  ed  of  conveyance  are  ])rescribed  in  Articles 
2811  to  2849  of  the  Civil  Code  and  in  the  Notarial  Law  of  December 
19,  1901,  Articles  49  to  70.  There  is  no  printed  form  such  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  in  the  United  States.  Each  transaction  requires  to  be  set 
out  in  the  particular  way  necessitated  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  The 
Spanish  language  must  be  used  and  there  must  be  no  abbreviations^ 
corrections  or  blanks  in  the  record  of  the  transaction.  The  main  re- 
quirements of  a  deed  of  conveyance  are  as  follows: 

1.    The  names,  ages,  occupations,  addresses  and  status  of  all  parties 
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the  States  has  no  effect  whatever  in  Mexico.  And  here  again  it  may 
be  interesting  to  note  the  reason  why  more  formality  is  required.  A 
conveyance  is  a  contract,  and  moreover  a  contract  relating  to  real  estate 
in  which  the  lights  of  many  persons,  the  government  itseir  even,  may 
be  involved.  Very  few  contracts  can  in  Mexico  be  made  fully  effective 
without  being  made  in  the  form  of  public  documents,  public  because  the 
rights  of  others  than  the  contracting  parties  may  be  involved,  and  hence 
any  secrecy  or  privacy  is  to  be  prohibited  and  a  formal  method  of  execu- 
tion provided  so  that  the  proof  of  the  contents  and  execution  of  the 
document  may  be  beyond  question.  Particularly  is  this  essential  in  the 
case  of  contracts  relating  to  real  estate.  Hence  any  transfer  to  be  valid 
must  be  in  the  form  of  a  public  document.  It  follows  from  this  that 
anything  on  which  a  transfer  depends,  as  a  power  of  attorney,  must  be 
executed  with  equal  formality.  Hence  it  may  be  said  that  all  documents 
relating  to  the  titie  of  real  estate  must  have  the  formality  of  public 
documents. 

This  term,  public  documents,  as  used  in  Mexico,  is  unknown  in 
American  law.  To  be  public  there  must  be  necessarily  a  public  officer 
who  will  have  charge  of  them.  This  officer  is  called  either  a  Notary 
Public  or  a  Public  Scribe.    In  some  states  of  Mexico  the  first  name 

is  used  and  in  a  few  the  other.     Generally  the  laws  provide  for  a 
Notary  Public  in  each  Country  or  District  of  the  State.    When  no  Notary 
Public  has  been  appointed  in  the  County,  owing  perhaps  to  the  small 
voluine  of  business  to  be  done,  the  law^  designates  the  State  Judge  of 
that  County  to  act  as  Notary.    In  the  larger  Cities  and  Counties  their 
number  is  limited  and  they  all  perform  their  functions  under  special 
laws    governing   their   qualifications,    appointment,    responsibility  and 
duties.     Each  Notary  has  a  series  of  books  provided  by  the  govern- 
ment in  which  he  records  his  official  acts.    If  two  parties  appear  before 
him,  the  one  to  sell  and  the  other  to  buy  real  estate,  the  act  of  the 
Notary  in  authorizing  the  conveyance  is  considered  an  official  act  and 
as  such  is  recorded  in  his  books.    That  act  so  recorded  is  a  '  pul)lic 
document/'    Both  parties  must  be  known  to  the  Notary  and  the  seller 
must  satisfy  the  Notary  that  he  has  a  good  title  to  the  land  he  proposes 
to  convey  and  that  he  has  correctly  stated  the  present  condition  of 
the  title  as  to  encumbrances,  etc.    Thus  a  deed  by  one  having  no  title 
whatever  to  the  land  is  impo^^sible.     Both  parties  sign,  as  do  also  wit- 
nessee  to  the  transaction,  all  of  whom  must  be  known  to  the  Notary. 
The  signature  of  the  Notary  certifying  the  transaction  as  a  whole  follows 
the  signatures  of  all  the  parties  and  witnesses. 

The  essentials  of  a  deed  of  conveyance  are  prescribed  in  Articles 
2811  to  2849  of  the  Civil  Code  and  in  the  Notarial  Law  of  December 
19,  1901,  Articles  49  to  70.  There  is  no  printed  form  such  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  in  the  United  States.  Each  transaction  requires  to  be  set 
out  ill  the  particular  way  necessitated  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  The 
Spanish  language  must  be  used  and  there  must  be  no  abbreviations^ 
corrections  or  blanks  in  the  record  of  the  transaction.  The  main  re- 
quirements of  a  deed  of  conveyance  are  as  follows: 

1.    The  names,  ages,  occupations,  addresses  and  status  of  all  parties 
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and  witnesses  must  appear  with  the  certificate  by  the  notary  that  they 
are  all  competent  legally  to  contract  or  act  as  witnesses.  If  they  are 
not  personally  known  by  the  notary,  witnesses  of  tbeir  identity  are 

required.^^^  ^ords  of  grant  equivalent  to  our  grant  in  fee  simple 

absolute  must  clearly  appear. 

3  The  property  must  be  clearly  described  generally  by  metes 
and  bounds  and  part  of  the  description  consists  in  a  statement  of  who 
are  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  lands,  which  statement  is  P'e'e'«*ly 
made  in  connection  with  the  description  of  each  course  An  esseitUl 
part  of  the  description  is  the  name  of  the  Property  All  large  tracts 
are  given  names  of  their  own,  as  "La  Victoria,"  "Santa  Cruz 
"Hacienda  d^  Carmen."  City  property  is  generally  known  by  the 
number  of  the  house  and  name  of  the  street. 

4  The  price  of  the  sale  must  be  given,  and  an  exact  statement 
of  the  terms.  Also,  in  the  event  of  an  exchange,  the  value  of  the 
p  operty  so  exchanged  as  a  part  or  the  whole  of  P^'f /"^^ 
AcTmpanying  the  statement  that  the  grantor,  if  such  is  the  case,  has 
received  payment  of  the  entire  purchase  price. 

5  ThVparticulars  of  the  grantor's  title,  that  is  to  say  from  whom 
he  acquired  title,  on  what  date  and  before  what  notary  the  document 
was  executed,  and  where  and  when  recorded. 

was  --^t^JJ;^^^^^^  property  is  not  encumbered;  or.  if  encum- 

bered ■  a  concise  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  encumbrance,  mdudlng 

TVlZlnti^^t  the  price  is  a  fair  and  just  price  agreed  to  by 
both  partii  accompanied  by  the  renunciation  of  the  provisions  of 
artTd^^eS  2908  of  the  Civil  Code.  These  articles  define  the  term 
k^ow^as  "le^Sn."  which  means  the  under  or  over-valuation  of  property 
To  th^  extent  of  more  than  one-third  of  its  real  value,  and  provide  that, 
If  Te  contractlg  parties  have  committed  "lesi6n."  the  deed  may  be 

rescinded^  ^  ^^^^^^       ^^^^^  P^'^^^^.^^*^*?*!! 

the  reciprocal  fulfillment  of  certain  articles  of  the  Civil  Code.  These. 

dee^ i^ml:  ^^^^"^e  Notary,  being  written  out  in  his 
records    iTlhe^d  S  a  certain  period  the  Notary's  books  -e  deposited 

i  ~ = ^  r^rr  TT^^::^ 

the  owner  of  land  holds  as  a  proof  of  his  title. 

The  method  of  establishing  title  as  against  third  P«';«>^« 
in  the  United  States.  The  transaction  must  be  recorded  in  the  County 
I       *L  r«^7ls  sitakted     The  deed  itself  may  be  made  in  any  part 
TfTe  ZX    in  ^^to  use  the  certified  copy  in  any  state  or  dis^ 
^LrothTtlTn  the  one  whe^  the  J^lf -^^^ ^^^^ 

TrzrL\'i:SToie\Zu^^^^^       -^^^  with 

ZVZMy  -of  as  the  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  is  in  many 
counti«  of  the  United  States  made  the  recording  officer. 
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When  the  deed  is  recorded  in  the  country  or  district  where  the  land 
is  situated  the  current  taxes  must  be  paid.  These  are  generally  due 
every  two  or  three  months;  and  the  taxes  for  the  current  period  must 
be  paid  if  the  deed  is  filed  for  record  after  the  10th  or  15th  day  of  the 
first  month  of  the  period.  This  date  varies,  in  different  states.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  tax  required  by  the  Federal  Government,  as  represented  by 
stamps  above  referred  to,  the  states  generally  provide  a  tax  for  the 
transfer  of  title  to  property  amounting  often  to  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  property.  To  this  must  be  added  20  per  cent  of  the 
amount  as  thus  computed,  which  20  per  cent  goes  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  addition  to  the  stamps  above  referred  to. 

There  remains  the  question  of  how  the  title  of  the  present  owner 
is  to  be  proved.  Abstracts  of  title  as  they  are  made  and  used  in  the 
United  States  are  unknown  in  Mexico.  Instead  the  owner  of  a  piece  of 
property  preserves  the  certified  copies  of  the  various  transfers  that  have 
been  made.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  each  document  m  the 
chain  refers  back  to  the  previous  one  so  as  to  indicate  the  derivation 
of  the  title  in  each  case.  Thus  the'  entire'  collection  of  documents  is 
bound  to  bear  international  evidence  of  being  complete.  Every  document 
referred  to  in  any  of  the  ones  presented  must  be  produced  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  buyer.  Furthermore  each  document  presented  bears  the 
notation  of  the  official  who  has  recorded  it  and  thus  the  original  proof  of 
recording  is  available  in  each  case.  Where  certified  copies  are  used  in- 
stead of  the  document,  originally  recorded  the  copy  contains  a  certificate 
of  the  registry  of  the  original  cojpy.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
in  no  case  is  the  original  document  or  "matrix"  as  it  is  called  taken 
away  from  the  public  office  where  it  is  executed. 

In.  addition  to  the  certified  copies  of  all  the  documents  going  to 
make  up  his  chain  of  title  the  owner  may  obtain  a  certificate  of  the 
Recorder  showing  what,  if  any,  incumbrances  appear  against  the  prop- 
erty on  his  records.  A  public  register  of  tities  is  also  provided  for  by 
the  Federal  Government,  the  keeper  of  which  Issues  a  certificate  of  titie 
to  the  owner  who  presents  his  titie  papers  and  proves  hia  title  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Registrar  under  the  terms  of  the  law.  This  Certi- 
ficate is  made  final  evidence  of  the  title  of  the  holder.  Owners  of 
property  situated  at  a  distance  from  Mexico  City  where  the  Federal 
Registry  Office  is  situated  do  not  as  a  rule  avaU  themselves  of  the 
federal  law  but  rely  on  their  series  of  titles. 

After  his  first  experience  with  the  Mexican  law  as  a  party  to  a 
'  transfer  of  real  estate  the  foreigner  is  apt  to  decide  that  the  method  Is 
cumbersome  and  technical.  But  a  long  acquaintance  with  both  systems 
inevitably  forces  the  conservative  man  to  admit  that,  while  the  red 
tape  of  the  Mexican  system  hinders  the  ready  handling  of  real  estate  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  see  it  handled  and  dealt  in  the  United  States  it  also 
abolishes  and  makes  absolutely  impossible  many  of  the  frauds  and 
abuses  that  have  grown  up  under  our  too  informal  system.  We  could 
with  profit  adopt  into  our  system  some  of  the  points  of  the  Mexican 
system. 
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CHAPTER  YI 


TROPICAL  MEXICO 

Agricultural  and  HtMrticidtitral  Possibilities.  |Inrigation  Not  Necessary 
Where  Only  One  Crop  a  Year  is  Raised.    Big  Prc^ts 

Await  Intelligent  Cultivation. 

By  H.  G.  HASTINGS. 
HE  writer  went  down  into  tropical  Mexico  not  as  a  promoter, 
not  as  an  investor,  but  simply  as  an  observer,  familiar  with 
both  agriculture  and  horticulture  under  semi-tropical  and 
tropical  conditions.  In  slang  phrase,  that  trip  into  the  tropics 
was  an  "eye-opener/* 

In  twenty-five  years'  contact  with  business  opportunities  under 
similar  conditions  and  close  observation,  we  must  say  that  In  no  section 
have  we  ever  seen  such  a  combination,  where  all  the  three  great  branches 
of  agriculture  can  be  carried  on  so  successfully ;  general  agriculture, 
stock  raising  and  fruit  growing,  and  all  of  them  on  the  same  farm  or 
hacienda.  In  the  State  one  section  is  specially  adapted  to  fruit  growing, 
another  section  to  the  general  run  of  farm  crops,  another  to  stock 
raising,  each  section  having  its  specialty.  In  tropical  Mexico  one  can  be 
a  planter  or  a  fruit  grower  or  a  stock  raiser  or  all  three,  as  he  may  wish. 

All  that  tropical  Mexico  needs  now  Is  the  right  men  to  fully  develop 
it  in  ;i  modern  way.  There  is  jjlenty  of  room  for  thousands  of  them 
in  that  practically  undeveloped  section.  The  foundation  for  great  sui - 
ce^^'s  is  there  in  natural  resourct.\<:  fhe  soil  of  almost  int  xiiaustiiilo  fer- 
tility; the  absolute  freedom  from  frosts  and  freezes  that  have  been  so 
disastrous  in  the  semi-tropical  sections  of  the  United  States  and  Southern 
Europe  and  a  sufKcient  rainfall  to  carry  on  all  necessary  operations 
without  expensive  irrigation;  the  climatic  and  soil  conditions  that  enable 
one  to  grow  almost  any  kind  of  crop  he  chooses  to.  So  rapid  is  the 
growth  of  vegetation  that  the  owner  must  keep  his  ground  busy  in 
crops  othervN-ise  r^loiiier  Nature  asserts  herself  and  in  almost  no  time 
tropical  jungle  conditions  against  exist.  With  the  rich  soil  and  plenty  of 
moisture  nature  works  overtime  every  day  in  the  year.  In  agricultural 
operations  not  a  day  in  the  year  need  be  lost,  except  for  rain. 

Up  here  in  the  States  most  of  us  have  heard  of  Mexico  as  a  country 
of  mines  and  railroads,  of  mountains  and  deserts,  of  historic  towns  and 
cities,  as  it  i;  ost  interesting  country  for  tourists  to  visit.  Our  informa- 
tion as  lu  .IS  agriculture  is  limited  mostly  to  an  occasional  picture  vi  a 
Mexican  peon  with  his  ox  team  and  the  primitive  wooden  plow. 

Thanks  to  the  energy  of  the  mining  promoter  we  know^  all  about 
Mexican  mines  and  the  wealth  that  has  been  taken  from  them,  but  the 
writer  is  perfectly  willing  to  go  on  record  as  predicting  that  tropical 
Mexico,  once  developed  and  in  the  hands  of  men  of  energy  and  intelli- 
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CHAPTER  VI, 


TROPICAL  MEXICO 

Agricaltaral  and  H(»*ticiiltimil  Possibilities.  Irrigation  Xot  Necessary 
Where  Only  One  Crop  a  Year  is  Raised.    Big  Pro&ts 
Await  Intelligent  Cultivation. 

By  H.  G.  HASTINGS. 
HE  writer  went  down  into  tropical  Mexico  not  as  a  promoter, 
not  as  an  investor,  but  simply  as  an  observer,  familiar  with 
both  agriculture  and  horticulture  under  semi-tropical  and 
tropical  conditions.  In  slang  phrase,  that  trip  into  the  tropics 
was  an  "eye-opener." 

In  twenty-five  years'  contact  with  business  opportunities  under 
similar  conditions  and  close  observation,  w^e  must  say  that  in  no  section 
have  we  ever  seen  such  a  combination,  where  all  the  three  great  branches 
of  agriculture  can  be  carried  on  so  successfully;  general  agriculture, 
stock  raising  and  fruit  growing,  and  all  of  them  on  the  same  farm  or 
hacienda.  In  the  State  one  section  is  specially  adapted  to  fruit  growing, 
another  section  to  the  general  run  of  farm  crops,  another  to  stock 
raising,  each  section  having  its  specialty.  In  tropical  Mexico  one  can  be 
a  planter  or  a  fruit  grower  or  a  stock  raiser  or  all  three,  as  he  may  wish. 

All  that  tropical  Mexico  needs  now  is  the  right  men  to  fully  develop 
it  in  a  modern  way.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  thousands  of  them 
in  that  practically  undeveloped  section.  The  foundation  for  great  suc- 
cess is  there  in  natural  resources;  the  soil  of  almost  inexhaustible  fer- 
tility; the  absolute  freedom  from  frosts  and  freezes  that  have  been  so 
disastrous  in  the  semi-tropical  sections  of  the  United  States  and  Southern 
Europe  and  a  sufficient  rainfall  to  carry  on  all  necessary  operations 
without  expensive  irrigation;  the  climatic  and  soil  conditions  that  enable 
one  to  grow  almost  any  kind  of  crop  he  chooses  to.  So  rapid  is  the 
growth  of  vegetation  that  the  owner  must  keep  his  ground  busy  in 
crops^  otherwise  Mother  Nature  asserts  herself  and  in  almost  no  time 
tropical  jungle  conditions  against  exist.  With  the  rich  soil  and  plenty  of 
moisture  nature  works  overtime  every  day  in  the  year.  In  agricultural 
operations  not  a  day  in  the  year  need  be  lost,  except  for  rain. 

Up  here  in  the  States  most  of  us  have  heard  of  Mexico  as  a  country 
of  mines  and  railroads,  of  mountains  and  deserts,  of  historic  towns  and 
cities,  as  a  most  interesting  country  for  tourists  to  visit.  Our  informa- 
tion as  to  its  agriculture  is  limited  mostly  to  an  occasional  picture  of  a 
Mexican  peon  with  his  ox  team  and  the  primitive  wooden  plow. 

Thanks  to  the  energy  of  the  mining  promoter  we  know  all  about 
Mexican  mines  and  the  wealth  that  has  been  taken  from  them,  but  the 
writer  is  perfectly  willing  to  go  on  record  as  predicting  that  tropical 
Mexico,  once  developed  and  in  the  hands  of  men  of  energy  and  intelli- 
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gence,  who  will  keep  the  land  busy  doing  what  it  ought  to,  and  is 
capable  of  doing  all  the  time,  will  bring  to  Mexico  more  wealth  in 
fifty  years  than  all  its  mines  have  in  the  last  four  hundred  years.  This 
statement  Is  not  made  in  any  flush  of  enthusiasm  while  on  the  ground, 
but  six  months  after  seeing  the  tropics  and  two  thousand  miles  away. 
It's  made  after  mentally  "digesting"  what  was  seen  six  months  ago. 

FiRUIT  GROWING. 

We  in  the  States  know  the  orange,  lemon,  lime,  grape  fruit,  pine- 
■•apple  and  banana.    That  is  the  end  of  our  knowledge  of  tropical  and 
semi-tropical  fruits.    Mexico  can  produce  these  in  abundance  and  of  the 
finest  quality.    She  can  not  only  complete  profitably  with  Florida  and 
California  on  the  citrus  fruits  during  the  Florida  and  California  season, 
but  she  can  do  better.     With  the  use  of  the  early  varieties  the 
tropics  can  place  in  market  really  sweet  oranges,  the  kind  that  don't 
set  one  s  teeth  on  edge,  from  six  weeks  to  two  months  ahead  of  sweet 
fruit  from  Florida.    The  same  is  true  of  the  pin. -apple.  There  Is  a  steady 
and  constantly  growing  market  for  bananas  in  the  States.    To  success- 
fully compete  in  the  banana  business  is  a  case  of  growing  the  standard 
variety  now  grown  in  the  Central  American  States,  the  banana  that 
people  in  this  country  are  accustomed  to  buying. 

Limes  grow  wild  in  Mexico,  and  the  American  soda  fountam  fur- 
nishes an  expanding  market  every  year.  A  . friend  In  the  fruit  buriness 
in  Texas  tells  us  that  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year  he  is 
unable  to  get  enough  limes  from  Mexico  to  supply  his  trade  in  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  alone,  and  the  soda  fountains  have  to  use  the  bottled  lime 
juice  from  the  West  Indian  Islands. 

Of  fruits  like  the  delicious  mango,  the  appetizing  aguacate,  that  aid 
to  digestion,  the  papaya  and  a  number  of  others,  the  American,  unless  he 
had  traveled  in  tropical  countries,  kmows  nothing.  Once  introduced  mto 
American  markets  they  will  make  their  own  way  as  did  the  banana. 
The  writer  remembers  the  time  when  a  banana  was  almost  a  curiosity. 

The  fruit  growing  and  marketing  of  Mexico  needs  standardizing.  In 
the  present  desultory  fruit  growing  of  Mexico  little  or  no  attention 
Is  paid  to  varieties  or  methods  of  packing,  both  all  important  factors  m 
a  successful  fruit  growing  busiaess.  The  fruits  of  various  kinds  produced 
in  the  present  haphazard  way  show  the  commercial  possibilities,  once 
the  problem  is  attacked  by  energetic  men  who  want  to  make  a  business 

of  it.   

GENERAL  AGraCHLTURE. 

In  tropical  Mexico  a  man  has  simply  to  take  his  choice  of  one  or 
many  crops.  Its  not  an  agriculture  of  wheat  and  oat  growing  that  the 
farmer  of  the  Northern  States  is  accustomed  to,  but  an  agriculture  of 
tropical  products.  At  present  rubber  seems  to  he  the  main  idea  of  the 
Americans  in  that  section,  with  other  crops  as  side  lines.  It  is  pre- 
eminently a  sugar  country,  with  no  weather  eye  out  for  a  probable 
frost  that  will  prematurely  stop  a  maximum  production.  The  cacao  (the 
cocao  of  commerce)  is  a  sure  crop  and  one  for  which  the  world  markets 
are  constantly  expaading.    In  fiber  plants  no  country  in  the  world  has 
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such  a  profusion  of  them  and  they  are  of  the  easiest  growth.  In  an 
article  like  this  any  enumeration  of  the  various  agricultural  products  is 
out  of  the  question.  Just  one  word  here,  however,  about  corn.  It  is  the 
bread  crop  of  Mexico.    Everybody  eats  it  In  one  form  or  another.  In 

the  uplands  of  Mexico  there  is  a  constant  struggle  to  produce  com 
and  many  years  :\Iexico  has  to  let  down  the  bars  for  the  importation  of 
American  corn  to  feed  a  mass  of  population  that  would  otherwise  go 
hungry. 

Down  there  in  the  tropics  are  lands  now  covered  with  tropical 

jungle,  that  can  produce  corn  crops  that  would  make  even  Illinois  or 
Iowa  corn  growers  sit  up  and  take  notice,  and  what  is  more  those  lands 
Will  do  two  and  three  times  a  year  what  Illinois  land  does  once. 

The  Yankee  corn  growers  may  laugh  at  the  primitive  method  of 
clearing  off  the  jungle  with  a  "machete."  punching  holes  in  the  rich 
soil  with  a  stick,  dropping  the  grains  in,  chopping  down  the  jungle 
sprouts  with  a  hoe  but  the  corn  planter  in  the  Mexican  tropica  gets  the 
corn  just  the  same  and  sells  it  at  prices  that  would  bring  dreams  of 
fabulous  bank  accounts.  What  up-to-date  farming  methods  would  pro- 
duce no  one  knows.  Modern  methods  of  corn  growing,  so  far  as  the 
writer  knows,  have  never  been  tried  there.  Practically  speaking,  it  is 
an  undeveloped  country.  The  Americans  who  have  setUed  there  have 
done  enough  experimental  work  to  show  that  almost  everything  in  the 
way  of  crops  can  be  grown^ — corn,  rice,  tobacco,  sugar,  etc.,  such  as  we 
are  familiar  with  in  the  Southern  States,  as  well  as  the  numerous 
products  belonging  to  strictly  tropical  agriculture. 

MVB  STOCK  GROWING, 

The  Mexican  tropical  jungle,  once  cleared  and  planted  in  native 
grasses  is  a  stockman's  paradise.  Horses,  mules,  cattle  and  hogs  seem 
to  thrive  equally  well  and  the  feed  supply  never  gives  out,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  market  for  the  live  stock  product. 

There  is  plenty  of  sorry  looking  stock  down  there  now,  but  the 
Importations  of  good  blooded  stock  and  its  rapid  increase  show  that 
It  is  the  fault  of  the  breeder  or  owner  and  not  the  country.  In  cattle 
some  Americans  have  gone  to  Texas  and  brought  down  the  Herefords 
or  "white  faces."  Some  of  them  have  been  there  five  years  and  none 
of  them  show  any  deterioration,  neither  does  the  Mexican  bom  progeny. 
Big  sleek-sided  cattle;  fat,  ablebodied  mules  and  horses;  hogs  that  no 
State  in  the  Union  need  be  ashamed  of,  all  go  to  show  what  the  tropics 
Ate  capable  of  producing  in  that  line. 

A  pre-eminent  question  to  every  stock-grower  is  the  question  of 
grass  and  plenty  of  it.  The  "Para  grass"  is  the  Mexican  stock  raiser's 
gold  mine  and  when  well  established  It  Is  a  fact  that  In  tropical  Mexico 
an  acre  of  "Para  grass"  will  feed  a  cow  all  the  year  aground.  This 
laeing  an  established  fact,  practical  stock  growers  know  better  than  any 
long  article  can  give,  just  what  opportunities  the  tropics  present  for  the 
stock  grower.    Americans  who  have  been  in  the  tropics  for  years 
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assured  us  that  stock  growing  witli  tlie  ready  market  for  the  product  has 
been  o£  the  greatest  assistance  to  them,  largely  in  bearing  the  expense 
of  bringing  plantations  up  to  the  producing  stage. 

THE  JUNGLE  Ax\D  WHAT  IT  SHOWS. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  make  all  sorts  of  criticism  against  those 

seeking  lo  locate  Americans  in  that  part  of  Mexico.  Some  of  this  criticism 
is  ^vell  meant,  much  of  it  is  made  in  ignorance.  The  popular  idea  of 
any  jungle  is  that  it  is  a  swampy  growth,  almost  impenetrable  and  no 
fit  place  for  white  people;  a  section  lurking  witli  disease  and  death. 
In  reality,  the  dense  growth  of  vegetation  simrly  indicates  the  in- 
exhaustible fertility  of  the  soil,  the  abundant  rainfall  to  give  the  rank 
growth  and  the  entire  absence  of  frost  or  freezes  to  check  or  stop  the 
growth  These  conditions  that  make  the  rank  wild  jungle  growth 
are  just  as  active  in  making  paying  crops  of  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural products,  and  therein  lies  the  secret  of  the  greater  chances  for 
profits  in  agricultural  operations  in  tropical  than  ii  temperate  climates. 

Elbert  Hubbard,  a  gentleman  of  much  fame  and  many  followers  in 
the  States,  once  stated  that  ''all  sin  is  nothing  but  misdirected  energy.'' 
As  we  looked  over  the  tropics  of  Mexico  we  could  not  help  but  think,  of 
the  above  saying.  This  tropical  section  is  a  great  sinner  in  that  sense. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  If  properly  directed  by  men  of  energy 
and  common  sense  could  feed  and  furnish  both  necessities  and  luxuries 
to  the  present  population  of  Mexico  and  a  liberal  surplus  for  foreign 
natiox3J3. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

BANANA  GROWING 


BY  ARNOLD  DRAKE  METCALF. 
LL  through  the  lowlands  of  Mexico  the  banana  is  as  common  as 
the  apple-tree  in  New  England,  and  few  indeed  are  the  native 
shiacks  in  those  sections  of  Michoacan,  Moreios,  Jalisco,  Vera 
Cruz,  Oaxaca,  Puebla,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Sinalaoa,  Tamaulipas, 
Tepee  *  Campeche,  Chiapas*  and  Tabasco,  favorable  for  its  cultivation, 
that  do  not  have  their  -Itttle  banana  grove  near  by. 


BAJNANAS  ALO>iG  KAILROAD 


Thus  far,  however,  it  is  chiefly  with  the  eye  of  the  sight-seer  or 
traveler  that  the  banana  in  Mexico  has  been  viewed,  and  one  can 
scarcely  find  a  snapshot  film,  brought  up  from  the  tierra  caliente,  which 
does  not  somewhere  reveal  this  staple  of  the  tropics. 

The  uses  of  the  banana  in  its  natural  habitat  are  so  many,  and 
Its  growth  so  exuberant,  that  it  might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  classed 
as  a  weed,  a  vegetable  or  a  fruit,  nor  does  it  need  much  more  cultiva- 
tion than  the  apple-tree.  In  planting  a  banana  tree,  a  shoot  or  hijo,  is 
stuck  in  a  little  hole  in  the  ground.    Within  a  few  months  the  shoot 
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assured  us  that  stock  growing  with  the  ready  market  for  the  product  has 
been  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  them,  largely  in  bearing  the  expense 
of  bringing  plantations  up  to  the  producing  stage. 

THE  JUNGLE  AND  WHAT  IT  SHOWS. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  make  all  sorts  of  criticism  against  those 

seeking  to  locate  Americans  in  that  part  of  Mexico.  Some  of  this  criticism 
is  well  meant,  much  of  it  is  made  in  ignorance.  The  popular  idea  of 
any  jungle  is  that  it  is  a  swampy  growth,  almost  impenetrable  and  no 
fit  place  for  white  people;  a  section  lurking  with  disease  and  death. 
In  reality,  the  dense  growth  of  vegetation  simply  indicates  the  in- 
exhaustible fertility  of  the  soil,  the  abundant  rainfall  to  give  the  rank 
growth  and  the  entire  absence  of  frost  or  freezes  to  check  or  stop  the 
growth.  These  conditions  that  make  the  rank  wild  jungle  growth 
are  just  as  active  in  making  paying  crops  of  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural products,  and  therein  lies  the  secret  of  the  greater  chances  for 
profits  in  agricultural  operations  in  tropical  than  in  temperate  climates. 

Elbert  Hubbard,  a  gentleman  of  much  fame  and  many  followers  in 
the  States,  once  stated  that  "all  sin  is  nothing  but  misdirected  energy." 
As  we  looked  over  the  tropics  of  Mexico  we  could  not  help  but  think,  of 
the  above  saying.  This  tropical  section  is  a  great  sinner  in  that  sense. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  if  properly  directed  by  men  of  energy 
and  common  sense  could  feed  and  furnish  both  necessities  and  luxuries 
to  the  present  population  of  Mexico  and  a  liberal  surplus  for  foreign 
nations. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

BANANA  GROWING 


BY  ARNOLD  DRAKE  METCALF. 

aLL  through  the  lowlands  of  Mexico  the  banana  is  as  common  as 
the  apple-tree  in  New  England,  and  few  indeed  are  the  native 
shacks  in  those  sections  of  Michoacan,  Morelos,  Jalisco,  Vera 
Cruz,  Oaxaca,  Puebla,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Sinalaoa,  Tamaulipas, 
Tepee,"  Campeche,  Chiapas,  and  Tabasco,  favorable  for  its  cultivation, 
that  do  not  have  their -little- banana  grove  near  by. 


BANANAS  ALONG  BAILROAD 


Thus  far,  however,  it  is  chiefly  with  the  eye  of  the  sight-seer  or 
traveler  that  the  banana  in  Mexico  has  been  viewed,  and  one  can 
scarcely  find  a  snapshot  film,  brought  up  from  the  tierra  caliente,  which 
does  not  somewhere  reveal  this  staple  of  the  tropics. 

The  uses  of  the  banana  in  its  natural  habitat  are  so  many,  and 
its  growth  so  exuberant,  that  it  might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  classed 
as  a  weed,  a  vegetable  or  a  fruit,  nor  does  it  need  much  more  cultiva- 
tion than  the  apple-tree.  In  planting  a  banana  tree,  a  shoot  or  hijo,  is 
stuck  in  a  little  hole  in  the  ground.    Within  a  few  months  the  shoot 
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has  become  a  stalk  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  and  perhaps  six  inches  in 

diameter:  then  a  bunch  appears  in  bud  and,  in  about  a  year  from  the 
time  of  planting  the  fruit  is  ready  for  the  gatherer's  machete. 

The  banana  has  a  curious  and  prodigal  method  of  propagation.  Even 
before  the  parent  stalk  and  its  fruit  have  matured,  new  ones  begin 
to  spring  up.  These  are  off  shoats  that  grow  fiom  the  root  of  the 
original  planting;  somewhat  like  sprouts  from  the  'eyes'  of  a  potato, 
and  each  of  these  new  hijos,  in  turn,  becomes  an  adult  stalk,  with  its 
fruit.  Since  this  process  is  repeated  indefinitely,  it  follows  that  unless 
most  of  the  continually  appearing  new  plants  are  cut  out — ^which  is 
the  practice— the  first  stalk,  in  a  few  years,  will  become  the  center  of  a 
miniature  jungle,  spreading  in  all  directions  uniil  the  soil  is  over- 
burdened with  an  enormous  mass  of  stalk  and  leaf  growth,  and  stunted 
fruit  is  produced.  " 


HAULING  BANANAS. 

In  cultivation,  therefore,  four  suckers — which  is  another  name  for  the 
shoots— are  usually  allowed  to  grow  in  one  hill,  and  their  gradations 
are  so  arranged  that  while  the  oldest  is  bearing  fruit,  the  next  is  in 
blossom,  the  third  is  half  grown,  and  the  last  is  just  coming  forth  from 

the  ground.  The  constant  renewal  of  the  plant,  together  with  the 
uninterrupted  gru\vin?i-  season  of  the  tropics,  makes  the  banana  a  sort 
of  botanical  roman  candle,  keeping  four  potential  1  unches  of  iniit  in  the 
air  at  once.  This,  at  least,  is  the  ideal  vision  of  tl  e  banana  srower,  and 
though  it  is  seldom  or  never  realized  on  the  large  scale  that  inex- 
perience expects,  the  productivity  of  the  plant,  and  the  good  profits 
of  a  banana  plantation  favorably  situated  and  properly  cared  for,  do 
not  require  unfair  exaggeration. 

In  planting  for  the  market,  about  200  hills  are  allowed  to  an  acre. 
Sometimes  the  number  can  be  safely  increased  to  225,  in  which  case 
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after  one  year,  there  will  be  900  stalks  on  the  same  area  But  the 
grower  should  not  expect  900  bunches  of  bananas  a  year  for  each  acre 
under  cultivation.     The  fact  seems  to  be,"  says  Edward  Perry,  author 

of  "Bananas,"  and  a  well-known  authority,  "that  the  average  yield  is 
nearly  275  to  300  full  bunches  to  the  acre  per  annum." 

In  his  litte  work  on  bananas  here  quoted,  the  author,  in  speaking  of 
acreage  statistics  on  the  subject,  says: 

"Reports  which  cover  many  years  of  experience  of  planters  of  all 
degrees  of  ability,  and  of  lack  of  ability,  in  the  West  Indies  and  on 
the  coasts  of  Central  America  and  of  Mexico,  show  that  the  average 
annual  yield,  the  income,  the  cost  and  the  profits  of  banana  culture 
were  as  shown  in  the  table  given  here. 

The  banana  is  one  of  the  thirstiest  of  plants,  and  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  its  maximum  amount  of  fruit  in  districts  that  have 
less  than  one  hundred  inches  of  annual  rainfall.  Its  yield  varies  widely 
as  with  almost  all  agricultural  products,  and  is  dependent  on  the 
richness  of  the  soil,  the  rainfall,  and  the  intelligence  with  which  the 
plants  are  handled.  This  thirstiness  of  the  banana,  no  doubt,  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  it  usually  flourishes  most  vigorously— other  conditions 
being  equal— within  a  short  distance  (say  a  mile  or  two)  of  large 
streams.  The  occasional  floodings  to  which  banana  plantations  along 
the  banks  of  rivers  are  subjected  are  not  at  a  disadvantage,  since  the  land 
is  irrigated,  and  rich  alluvial  deposits  are  left  by  such  occurrences.  Too 
frequent  floods,  of  course,  would  result  in  great  or  even  irreparable 
damage.  ,  , 


Countries  ^ 

Yield 

Income  | 

Cost  1 

Profit 

250.0 

$70.67 

$28.84 

$41.83 

267.5 

89.54 

30.82 

58.72 

377.4 

82.63 

1  -.79 

66.84 

288.0 

iy.85 

58.97 

290.0 

20.25 

68.75 

246.2 

62.18 

15.89 

46.29 

284.8 

$78.81 

$21.i»i 

$56.90 

Broadly  speaking,  the  banana  can  be  made  to  thrive  and  bear 
fruit— though  the  vital  question  of  transportation  facilities  must  always 
be  considered  in  a  commercial  proposition— anywhere  below  the  twenty- 
fifth  parallel  of  latitude,  if  the  rainfall  is  heavy  and  the  altitude  does 
not  invite  danger  of  frost.    A  frost-producing  temperature  cuts  down 

the  banaiui  like  a  reaper. 

The  i)lant  has  but  two  natural  enemies— gophers  and  wind  storms 
—and  against  all  other  tropical  conditions  its  hardihood  is  remarkable. 
It  even  holds  its  own  amid  all  sorts  of  weeds  and  climbing  vines,  though 
such  neighbors  should,  of  course,  be  kept  from  its  vicinity.  It  is  prac- 
tically immune  from  insect  pests,  and  a  worm-eaten  banana,  or  the  stalk 
of  a  banana  plant  destroyed  by  any  of  the  innumerable  boring  insects 
of  the  tropics,  is  unknown.  The  gopher  is  successfully  fought  by  the 
use  of  carbon  bisulphide,  and  damage  from  high  winds  can  be  entirely 
averted,  or  minimized,  either  by  planting  in  locations  having  natural  pro- 
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has  become  a  stalk  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  and  perhaps  six  inches  In 

diameter:  then  a  bunch  appears  in  bud  and,  in  about  a  year  from  the 
time  of  planting  the  fruit  is  ready  for  the  gatherer's  machete. 

The  banana  has  a  curious  and  prodigal  method  of  propagation.  Even 
before  the  parent  stalk  and  its  fruit  have  matured,  new  ones  begin 
to  spring  up.  These  are  off  shoots  that  grow  from  the  root  of  the 
original  planting;  somewhat  like  sprouts  from  the  eyes'  of  a  potato, 
and  each  of  these  new  hijos,  in  turn,  becomes  an  adult  stalk,  with  its 
fruit.  Since  this  process  Is  repeated  indefinitely.  It  follows  that  unless 
most  of  the  continually  appearing  new  plants  are  cut  out — ^which  is 
the  practice  the  first  stalk,  in  a  few  years,  will  become  the  center  of  a 
miniature  jungle,  spreading  in  all  directions  until  the  soil  is  over- 
burdened with  an  enormous  mass  of  stalk  and  leaf  growth,  and  stunted 
fruit  is  produced. 


HAULING  BANANAS. 

In  cultivation,  therefore,  four  suckers — which  is  another  name  for  the 

shoots  are  usually  allowed  to  grow  in  one  hill,  and  their  gradations 

are  so  arranged  that  while  the  oldest  is  bearing  fruit,  the  next  is  in 
blossom,  the  third  is  half  grown,  and  the  last  is  just  coming  forth  from 
the  ground.  The  constant  renewal  of  the  plant,  together  with  the 
uninterrupted  growing  season  of  the  tropics,  makes  the  banana  a  sort 
of  botanical  roman  candle,  kee])ing  four  potential  bunches  of  fruit  in  the 
air  at  once.  This,  at  least,  is  the  ideal  vision  of  the  ])anana  grower,  and 
though  it  is  seldom  or  never  realized  on  the  large  scale  that  inex- 
perience expects,  the  productivity  of  the  plant,  and  the  good  profits 
of  a  banana  plantation  favorably  situated  and  properly  cared  for,  do 
not  require  unfair  exaggeration. 

In  planting  for  the  market,  about  200  hills  are  allowed  to  an  acre. 
Sometimes  the  number  can  be  safely  increased  to  225,  in  which  case 
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after  one  year,  there  will  be  900  stalks  on  the  same  area.  But  the 
grower  should  not  expect  900  bunches  of  bananas  a  year  for  each  acre 

under  cultivation.  "The  fact  seems  to  be,"  says  Edward  Perry,  author 
of  "Bananas,"  and  a  well-known  authority,  "that  the  average  yield  is 
nearly  275  to  300  full  bunches  to  the  acre  per  annum." 

In  his  litte  work  on  bananas  here  quoted,  the  author,  in  speaking  of 
acreage  statistics  on  the  subject,  says: 

"Reports  which  cover  many  years  of  experience  of  planters  of  all 
degrees  of  ability,  and  of  lack  of  ability,  in  the  West  Indies  and  on 
the  coasts  of  Central  America  and  of  Mexico,  show  that  the  average 
annual  yield,  the  income,  the  cost  and  the  profits  of  banana  culture 
were  as  shown  in  the  table  given  here. 

The  banana  is  one  of  the  thirstiest  of  plants,  and  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  its  maximum  amount  of  fruit  in  districts  that  have 
less  than  one  hundred  inches  of  annual  rainfall.  Its  yield  varies  widely 
as  with  almost  all  agricultural  products,  and  is  dependent  on  the 
richness  of  the  soil,  the  rainfall,  and  the  intelligence  with  which  the 
plants  are  handled.  This  thirstiness  of  the  banana,  no  doubt,  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  it  usually  flourishes  most  vigorously— other  conditions 
being  equal— within  a  short  distance  (say  a  mile  or  two)  of  large 
streams.  The  occasional  floodings  to  which  banana  plantations  along 
the  banks  of  rivers  are  subjected  are  not  at  a  disadvantage,  since  the  land 
is  irrigated,  and  rich  alluvial  deposits  are  left  by  such  occurrences.  Too 
frequent  floods,  of  course,  would  result  in  great  or  even  irreparable 
damage. 


Countries 

Yield  1 

Income  j 

Cost  1 

Profit 

250.0 

$70.67 

$28.84 

$41.83 

267.5 

89.54 

30.82 

58.72 

Honduras   -  

377.4 

82.63 

15.79 

66.84 

Jamaica   -  

288.0 

78.82 

19.85 

58.97 

290.0 

89.00 

20.2  5 

68.75 

246.2 

62.18 

15.89 

46.29 

284.8 

$78.81 

$21.91 

$56.90 

Broadly  speaking,  the  banana  can  be  made  to  thrive  and  bear 
fruit— though  the  vital  question  of  transportation  facilities  must  always 
be  considered  in  a  commercial  proposition— anywhere  below  the  twenty- 
fifth  parallel  of  latitude,  if  the  rainfall  is  heavy  and  the  altitude  does 


•  not  invite  danger  of  frost.    A  frost-producing  temperature  cuts  down 

the  banana  like  a  reaper. 

The  plant  has  but  two  natural  enemies— gophers  and  wmd  storms 
—and  against  all  other  tropical  conditions  its  hardihood  is  remarkable. 
It  even  holds  its  own  amid  all  sorts  of  weeds  and  climbing  vines,  though 

•  such  neighbors  should,  of  course,  be  kept  from  its  vicinity.  It  Is  prac- 
tically immune  from  insect  pests,  and  a  worm-eaten  banana,  or  the  stalk 
of  a  banana  plant  destroyed  by  any  of  the  innumerable  boring  insects 
of  the  tropics,  is  unknown.  The  gopher  is  successfully  fought  by  the 
use  of  carbon  bisulphide,  and  damage  from  high  winds  can  be  entirely 
averted,  or  minimized,  either  by  planting  in  locations  having  natural  pro- 
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tection  from  such  storms,  or  by  leaving  unfelled  btrips  of  native  forest 
as  protective  screens. 

Bananas  are  not  very  particular  with  respect  to  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  soil  wherein  they  grow.  It  is  the  temperature  and 
moisture  about  wMch  they  are  exacting.  In  the  6ity  of  Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras,  for  instance — at  an  altitude  of  3,600  feet  above  the  sea — ^there 
is  a  field  of  platanos  (a  species  of  the  Musas)  which  thrives  so  well  that 
it  supports  the  owner  in  comfort.  At  that  altitude  the  temperature 
sometimes  falls  below  65  degrees  Fahrenheit,  which  is  still  somewhat  above 
.the  danger  line  of  cold.  The  secret  of  this  particular  field's  prosperous 
survival  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  stands  on  the  border  of  a  river  that 
flows  some  thirty  feet  below,  and  the  bananas  take  up  the  water  that 
seeps  through  the  earth  in  which  th^  stand. 

Turning  now  from  that  phase  of  the  subject  which  deals  with  the 
banana  as  a  plant  let  us  consider  somewhat  more  in  detail  the  business 
aspects  of  banana-growing,  particularly  as  they  may  relate  to  conditions 
in  Mexico,  and  to  the  world-market  which  exists  for  the  fruit. 

We  have  seen  from  the  table  above  quoted  that  the  average  figures 
for  Mexico,  obtained  by  a  dozen  years  of  experience,  showed  an  average 
yield  of  290  bunches  to  the  acre,  produced  at  a  cost  of  $20.25,  or  almost 
exactly  seven  cents  a  bunch,  and  that  the  crop  sold  for  an  average 
price  o£  $89  an  acre,  or  thirty  cents  a  bunch. 

In  Costa  Rica,  during  the  year  1902,  according  to  Perry's  little 
book,  the  average  price  of  bananas  on  the  plantation,  "was  equal  to 
at  least  2  7  cents  a  bunch,"  and  in  1903,  "the  price  was  raised  to  31 
cents  a  bunch  on  contracts  to  run  three  to  five  years."  During  that 
same  year  of  190  3,  according  to  statistician  Perry,  the  figures  from 
plantations  covering  550  acres  in  Costa  Rica  showed  that  the  banana 
cost  10.2  cents  a  bunch  to  produce.   He  then  goes  on  to  say: 

"It  may  be  possible  that  if  one  will  allow  two  or  three  stalks  to 
rise  from  each  stand  of  bananas,  and  together  mature  their  fruit,  he 
may  get  444  to  780  bunches  from  an  acre  each  of  a  few  years^  and 
that  in  such  a  case  he  might  get  $185  to  $2  78  for  the  crop;  but  it  will 
be  clear  to  all  that  he  who  expects  to  make  280  bunches  per  annum 
from  an  acre  and  get  only  $50  to  %60  profit  therefrom,  will  be  safer 
than  he  who  invests  his  money  with  the  expectation  of  making  greater 
gains.  *  •  *  The  cost  of  producing  bananas  after  the  first  crop  from  a 
plantation  is  confined  to  cultivating  and  harvesting,  which  may  be  done 
for  $10  to  $20  per  acre  yearly." 

In  addition  to  the  cost  of  production  and  the  selling  price  of 
bananas,  there  is  another  dement  which  plays  an  important  part  in 
determining  whether  or  not  the  industry  is  built  on  a  sound  foundation. 
That  element  is  the  extent  of  the  demand — ^the  size  of  the  market  On 
this  phase  of  the  subject  there  is  probably  no  dispute.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  very  few  bananas,  comparatively  speaking,  were 
imported  into  the  United  States  and  Europe  about  twenty  years 
ago*  In  1902  the  English  consumption  of  the  fruit  was  about  2,800,000 
bunches,  and  that  of  the  United  States,  about  25,000,000  bunches.  Last 
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year — 1907 — the  United  States  took  some  37,000,000  bunches,  and  Eng- 
land perhaps  6,500,000.  The  figures  of  Germany,  Canada  and  France 
are  not  available,  but  though  neither  bought  the  quantity  that  England 

demanded,  their  consumption  is  growing.  These  figures  would  seem  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  an  increasingly  wide  and  dependable  market. 

The  final  find  decisive  factor  in  the  problem  of  profitable  banana 
planting,  however,  is  that  on  which  rests  the  question  of  profit  or  loss 
In  almost  every  other  agricultural  or  manufacturing  enterprise — the 
factor  of  prompt  and  economical  transportatton  for  the  article  produced. 

In  considering  this  question  of  transportation  in  its  relation  to  the 
great  tropical  fruit  staple  there  are  several  facts  to  be  considered — 
'facts  that  are,  for  the  most  part,  peculiar  to  the  banana  alone.  Here 

are  some  of  them: 

Except  at  ports  where  an  export  banana-trade  is  already  established, 
and  where  steamers  call  at  regular  and  frequent  inlerv^,  bananas  are 

saleable  only  in  cargo  lots  consisting  of  10,000  bunches  or  more. 

Since  bananas  cannot  be  kept  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
except  under  cold  storage  conditions  that  do  not  exist  in  the  tropics, 
a  plantation  In  full  bearing  must  ship  its  fruit  at  frequent  intervals,  and 
to  do  this.  If  not  in  the  neighborhood  of  other  similar  cargo  sources, 
requires  a  plantation  of  from  1,500  to  2,000  acres. 

Bananas  do  not  take  kindly  to  overmuch  handling,  and  since  they 
do  not  mix  well  with  other  freight  they  are  carried  in  cargos  by  them- 
selves* 

They  must  invariably  be  taken  from  their  point  of  origin  to  their 
market,  a  distance  of  from  one  thousand  to  several  thousand  miles. 

by  water. 

"He  who  would  grow  bananas  for  market,"  therefore,  says  Perry, 
"must  plant  on  the  borders  of  some  navigable  waters  giving  access  to 
8ome  harbor  or  anchorage  where  ships  may  safely  lie  while  receiving 
the  fruit."  The  large  companies  dealing  in  the  staple  make  it  a 
general  rule  that  bananas  must  be  placed  by  the  grower,  or  growers, 
in  cargo  lots,  alongside  steamers  that  draw  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet. 
Often,  in  order  to  meet  this  condition,  the  bananas  are  sent  down  the 
rivers  along  which  they  grow  by  barges,  and  then  out  through  the  surf 
to  the  waiting  vessels.  A  considerable  percentage  of  the  world's  supply 
is  shipped  in  this  way,  for,  as  Perry's  work  points  out,  "most  Central 
American  and  Mexican  rivers  are  obstructed  at  their  mouths  by  sand- 
hars,  over  which  ships  cannot  pass." 

Heretofore  Central  America  has  been — and  still  is — ^the  chief  source 
of  supply  for  the  world's  bananas.  Some  parts  of  that  region,  such 
as  Bluefields,  in  Nicaragua,  are  exceptionally  favored  for  banana-growing 
because  of  their  unobstructed  rivers  into  which  ocean-going  ships  may 
steam  for  fifty  miles  after  cargo,  as  they  do  in  the  Rio  Escondido.  Yet 
millions  of  bunches  of  bananas  have  also  been  shipped  from  the  open 
coast  of  Honduras,  and  that  Central  American  country,  though  not 
favored  with  deep  rivers,  will  continue  to  make  vast  shipments,  as  will 
Guatemala.  Costa  Rica  and  Salvador. 


Tn  recent  years  however,  Mexico  has  gradually  become  more  im- 
with  assurance  of  commercial  succeBS.  banana 

^^^^^^^^  - 

p/ay  a  leadlTpart  by  plaetag  M«dco  high  the  baoaua  produ«ng 

counUies  of  the  world. 


TOTJNG  ZAPUPB  FIELD 
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CHAPTBB  Vm 


CITRUS  FRUITS 


Growing  Theee  F^te  i-  B^el/  ^''^l*"     Market  ^^ea 
^ging  from  $200  to  f«00  per  acre.    Oome  on  Market  Whea 

^ruit  is  Not  Available  from  Any  Otlier  Soiurce. 


HE  growing  of  citrus  fruits  and  pineapples  is  an  i-^ustiTjMcfc 
is  rapidly  coming  into  favor  in  Mexico,  owmg  to  the  fact 
fhaHhe  dlmate  is  ideal  for  the  culture,  the  ripening  is  at 
1  fealon  when  the  marltets  are  bare  of  these  tropica  ruits 
and  the  further  fact  that  there  is  an  exceptionaUy  large  profit  to  be 
realized  from  these  crops.  «„™iflfl 
instead  of  importing  trees  from  the  United  States  ^^^^^^^^f^^ 
have^n  established  in  Mexico.  The  impro^•ed  trees  of  the  Unit^ 
States  are  budded  on  to  the  sour  native  stoclc  ot  Mexico  and  this  makes 
fn  iTeaT  tree,  lie  Mediterranean  sweets  and  the  Satsuma  varieties  are 
those  which  are  proving  the  most  successful. 

Th«re  is  very  little  trouble  from  tree  disease  or  insects.  The  San 
Jose  scSe  4nno[  live  in  Mexico.  It  was  introduced  while  imi^rttag 
tr^  from  California  but  died  out  without  any  particular  effort  on  the 
p^ofTe  conclusively  that  the  pest  cannot  survive 

in  the  Mexican  climate.  ^ 

Experiments  by  practical  grower,,  after  y»«  of  duppmg.  ^ 
that  orangeB  wUl  yield  iMO  per  acre,  lemonB  $300  to  %Sti  and  grape 

'""ortpe  fntlt  iB  planted  Mty  tree,  to  the  acre  and  the  average 
yield  is  tour  boxes  to  the  tree,  thus  an  acre  producing  200  boxes,  lbs 
,'rutt  commands  an  average  price  of  »S  U.  8.  c-^^^-  '^^'^^ 
M«ico  thus  tbe  gross  yield  being  «600  per  acre.  Deducting  even  ntty 
"e^l^t  wLob  is  far  loo  i,igh,  as  the  cost  of  cultivation,  you  nave  a 
yearly  Income  of  $300  per  acre. 

orange  trees  are  planted  seventy  to  the  acre.  The  average  yield 
is  four  boxes,  or  280  boxes  per  acre.  The  average  prxce  is  $2  U.  S. 
currency  f  o  b.  in  Mexico,  or  the  yield  $560  per  acre  gross. 

Lemons  are  planted  fifty  trees  to  the  acre.  The  average  y^eM^s 
five  boxes  to  the  acre,  or  225  boxes.  The  average  J'  ^J*"  ^' 
$1  50  U.  S.  currency  per  box.    Gross  yield  per  acre,  $3.00  to  $3.25 

*  The  harvesting  season  begins  in  October  and  ^^^^^-^^^^^j^^^"^^^^"; 
vember,  December  and  January,  just  at  the  J,^^^  ^ 

fruit  is  commanding  the  highest  prices  in  all  the  n^a'^^^*; 
world,  and  at  a  time  when  there  is  practicaUy  no  competition  for 

growers. 
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Tr.  recent  vears  however.  Mexico  has  gradually  become  more  Im- 
smaU  part,  for  the  reasons  herein  stated,  can  De  devoted  to  its  culture 

rrer™I*?~rLwi.on  to  Mex.,=a„  ports  to.  — 

trade,  other,  are  in  proce^  o.  4e«l^>»J^-  cleared  and 

in  the  Republic  is  from  $10  to  $15  an  acre,  ana  *v  ^ 
^e  rLiy  for  planting  for  a.out  M«  to  »50  an  acre  mo  e 

=  .h.  rfvera  with  unobstructed  moutlis,  permit  tlie  free  en- 

tranro^he^pt^^:,;:a}th„  ci^d  -  - 

p,rara«r:\;;.::::rMe.ic.  M^h  amcg  the  hanan.  prodncing 
countries  of  the  world. 


YOUNG  ZAPUPB  FIELD 
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CHAPTER  Vm 


CITRUS  FRUITS 


Growing  These  Fruits  Is  Ext^mely  '^^^J^l^'^'^ 
B^g  from  $200  to  $600  per  acre.    Ctome  on  M«rket  Whea 

Fruit  is  Not  Available  from  Any  Otti«  Source. 


HE  growing  of  citrus  fruits  and  pineapples  is  an  i-^-^^  ^^/^Jj 
is  rapidly  coming  into  favor  in  Mexico,  owing  to  the  fact 
hat  !he  Climate      ideal  for  tHe  culture,  the  rj-ing  .s 
a  season  when  the  marlcets  are  bare  of  these  tropical  fruits 
and  the  further  fact  that  there  is  an  exceptionaUy  large  profit  to  be 
realized  from  these  crops. 

instead  of  imparting  trees  from  the  United  states  --^l' 
have  been  established  in  Mexico.  The  impro^^d  trees  of  the  Lmte. 
States  are  budded  on  to  the  sour  native  stock  of  Mexico  and  this  m^^^^ 
anideal  tree  The  Mediterranean  sweets  and  the  Satsuma  varieties  are 
those  which  are  proving  the  most  successful. 

There  is  very  little  trouble  from  tree  disease  or  insects.  The  San 
There  is  very  introduced  while  importing 

Tes  Trom  Silif orn^^  but  dtd  out  without  any  particular  effo.  t  on  the 
pai  t  Of  tl  growers,  showing  conclusively  that  the  pest  cannot  survive 
in  the  Mexican  climate. 

Experiments  by  practical  .rowers    after  years  of  shipping  show 
that  oranges  will  yield  -$560  per  acre,  lemons  $300  to  $325  and  grape 

''"""orrp!'  fruit  is  planted  fifty  trees  to  the  acre  and  the  average 
yieldTLu/  boxes  to^he  tree,  thus  an  -e  Pro^^^^^^^^^^ 
fruit  commands  an  average  price  of  $3  U.  S.  ^./'j 
MPxico  thus  the  gross  yield  being  $600  per  acre.    Deductmg  even  fifty 
Tef  cent"  is  far  t'oo  high,  as  the  cost  of  cultivation,  you  have  a 
yearly  income  of  $300  per  acre. 

orange  trees  are  planted  seventy  to  the  acre.  The  average  yield 
is  four  boxes,  or  2S0  boxes  per  acre.  The  average  price  te  $2  U.  S. 
currency  f  o  b.  in  Mexico,  or  the  yield  $560  per  acre  gross. 
~mons  are  planted  fifty  trees  to  the  acre.  The  average  y^eld  is 
five  boxes  to  the  acre,  or  225  boxes.  The  average  P"-'/^;- J''  f^'  ' 
$1  50  U.  S.  currency  per  box.    Gross  yield  per  acre.  $3.00  to  $o.2o 

■  The  harvesting  season  begins  in  October  and  continues  through  No- 
vember December' and  January,  .ust  at  the  J^^^heU  T  the 
fruit  is  commanding  the  highest  prices  m  all  the  «»wl^et«  ^ne 
world,  and  at  a  time  when  there  is  practically  no  competition  for 

growers. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

PINEAPPLES 


HERE  is  no  surer  and  very  few  more  profitable  crops  that  can 
be  grown  in  Mexico  than  ttie  pineapple,  and  many  Americans 
are  turning  their  attention  to  this  fruit.    About  4000  plants 
arft  set  out  to  the  acre.    Granting  only  one  apple  to  a  tree 
and  placing  the  average  price  at  20  cents  per  apple,  both  of  which 


PINEAri'LES  KEADY  FOR  PICKING. 

estimates  are  low,  an  acre  in  pineapples  will  average  SSOO  per  year; 
not  a  bad  income,  especially  in  view  of  the  ease  of  culUvation  and  the 

little  chance  of  loss. 

The  apple  grows  from  shoots  that  spring  up  in  great  numbers, 
around  the  base  of  the  mother  plant,  when  fruiting  is  completed.  The 
shoots  will  produce  ripe  fruit  in  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months,  owing 
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CHAPTER  IX 


PINEAPPLES 


HERE  is  no  surer  and  very  few  more  profitable  crops  that  can 
be  grown  in  Mexico  than  the  pineapple,  and  many  Americans 
are  turning  their  attention  to  this  fruit.    About  4000  plants 
are  set  out  to  the  acre.    Granting  only  one  apple  to  a  tree 
and  placing  the  average  price  at  20  cents  per  apple,  both  of  which 


PINEAPPLES  READY  FOB.  PICKING- 


estimates  are  low,  an  acre  in  pineapples  wUl  average  $800  per  year; 
not  a  bad  income,  especially  in  view  of  the  ease  of  cultivation  and  the 

little  chance  of  loss. 

The  apple  grows  from  shoots  that  spring  up  In  great  numbers, 
around  the  base  of  the  mother  plant,  when  fruiting  is  completed.  The 
shoots  wiU  produce  ripe  fruit  in  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months,  owing 
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to  the  variety.    There  are  a  number  of  varieties,  whicli  ripen  at  different 

seasons,  producing  fruit  of  varying  sizes.  Pineapples  weighing  from  ten 
to  twenty-eight  pounds  are  often  seen.  The  crop  is  a  sure  one,  and  tne 
apples  sell  in  the  markets  of  Mexico  at  from  20  cents  to  $1.00  each. 

The  most  important  point  to  be  considered  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  fruit  is  the  proper  selection  of  the  soil.  The  growing  of  the  plants 
depends  very  largely,  of  course,  upon  the  conditions  of  the  so,i,  and 
also  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  is  very  largely  determined  by  it.  The  soil 
must  be  light,  loose  and  open,  as  the  production  of  the  best  fruits  de- 
pends not  so  much  on  the  character  of  the  soil  as  upon  the  condition 
of  it  There  must  be  perfect  drainage,  as  sta;  naM  water  about  the 
plants,  or  even  at  the  roots  of  the  plants  will  result  disastrously.  A 
deep  subsoil  is  far  better,  so  that  in  the  event  of  continued  rains  there 
will  be  sufficient  drainage  to  protect  the  plants. 

Before  planting  the  earth  must  have  been  properly  cleared  of 
roots  and  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  perfect  cultivation.  The  soil  must 
be  cultivated  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than  ten  inches,  and  the  .sjrface 
must  given  a  i-crtect  cultivation  ui  order  to  get  rid  of  surface 
growth  which  would  retard  the  growth  of  the  .mall  plants  or  prevent 

their  proper  cultivation. 

The  preliminary  work  and  the  perfect  condition  ot  the  soil  wui 
very  materially  increase  the  life  of  the  plants  and  prevent  an  early  re- 
plamiii..  which  is  an  item  of  expense  which  must  never  be  forgotten 
proiHi  (ultivation  has  been  given  the  soil  previous  to  the  first 
planting-  and  careful  cultivation  given  after  the  plants  have  been  set  in 
the  field,  it  is  easy  to  care  for  the  plants  afterward  and  brmg  out  the 

best  results.  , 

The  continuation  of  the  crop,  as  is  well  icnown,  is  by  means  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  shoots,  or  young  plants  which  grow  alongside  of 
the  mother  plants.  These,  if  given  proper  care,  will  produce  fine  plants. 
4nd  as  it  is  of  prime  importance  to  produce  a  good  large  plant  (since 
thev  bring  better  price,  and  the  cost  ot  handling  a  small  plant  xs  as 
g  eat  as  the  large  one)  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  mother  plants 
should  be  brought  to  the  highest  stage  of  cultivation  so  that  the  new 
plants  may  be  of  good  size  and  strong  and  vigorous. 


LAND  WAITING  FOB  THE  PLOW 
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CHAPTER  X. 


CULTURE  Oi:  COTTON 


UERF  anv  f-ttention  has  been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
in  Mexico,  especially  in  the  tropics  where  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  rainfall  and  in  other  sections  where  wa^.er  can  be 
secured  for  irrigation,  the  crop  has  proved  very  profitab  e. 
the  Yield  beinfr.irom  one  to  one  and  r.ne-half  bales  to  the  acre^  The 
staple  is  of  good  grade  and  the  Mexican  market  consumes  much  more 
cotton  than  has  vet  been  raised  in  Mexico.  Where  there  is  water  power 
rnumbei  of  cot'ton  mills  have  been  erected  and  much  cotton  is  now 
imnorted  fi-nii!  tlie  United  Statos. 

The  ordinary  cotton  of  the  .outh  as  well  as  the  Sea  Island  varieties 
have  been  grown  with  profit  and  experiments  with  the  cotton  tree  may 

Drove  very  valuable.  .  , 

in  the  Laguna  district  near  Torreon.  much  cotton  xs  now  raised 
with  profit.    Nearly  60,000  bales  were  shipped  from  there  last  year  .iid 
Told  It  about  one  cent  more  than  the  prevaUing  price  m  the  United 
Stls.  ow;.g  to  the  duty  on  cotton  imported  into  Mex^o.  DesP^^^^ 
duty  over  $5,0U0,uuo  of  cotton  was  brought  in  from  the  United  States. 

cotton  in  the  Laguna  district  is  raised  by  means  of  irngat  on. 
such  land  is  now  selling  for  $400  gold  an  acre  and  not  on  the  market, 
except  at  rare  intervals,  at  that  price.  In  the  tropics,  where  cot- 
ton ields  more  per  acre  than  the  Laguna  district  and  -iiere  ample 
rainfall  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  irrigation,  land  can  be  had  at 
a  verv  reasonable  figure.  Many  American  growers  are  now  putting 
L  cotton  in  the  tropics  and  are  finding  its  culture  to  be  PJ°^^^^^^^^ 

Realizing  the  great  future  for  cotton  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
department  of  the  National  government,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Dr 
Pehr  Olsson-Seffer.  has  successfully  introduced  a  new  -  , 

Caravonica  cotton,  which  yields  much  more  per  acre  ^an  the  oi  dim  i ^ 
cotton  and  whic-h  is  perfectly  suited  to  a  tropical  cUmate.    Ot  this  cotton 

L^tlf^^er^trs  ago  an  Italian  scientist.  Dr.  David  Thomatis. 
began  growing  cotton  in  tropical  Australia,  and  in  order  to  develop 
a  variety  suited  to  the  local  conditions  he  experimented  with  various 
Lms  Of  cotton,  until  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  very  prolific  variety. 
noT  known  as  caravonica  cotton.  It  is  a  result  of  hybridizing  two 
Sea  Island  varieties,  one  from  Mexico  and  the  other  originatir.s,  on  one 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  upper  Amazon.  The  Mexican  variety  was  chosen 
for  its  length,  fineness  and  gloss,  the  Amazonian  for  its  length  and 

^^'^Three  years  ago  Caravonica  cotton  was  introduced  Into  Mexico 
by  the  writer,  who  obtained  seeds  from  Dr.  Thomaiis,  the  originator. 
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to  the  variety.  There  are  a  number  of  varieties,  which  ripen  at  different 
seasons,  producing  fruit  of  varying  sizes.  Pineapples  weighing  from  ten 
to  twentv-eight  pounds  are  often  seen.  The  crop  is  a  sure  one,  and  the 
apples  sell  in  the  markets  of  .Mexico  at  from  20  cents  to  $1.00  each. 

The  most  important  point  to  be  considered  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  fruit  is  the  proper  selection  of  the  soil.  The  growing  of  the  plants 
depends  very  largely,  of  course,  upon  the  conditions  of  the  soil,  and 
also  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  is  very  largely  determined  by  it.  The  soil 
must  be  light,  loose  and  open,  as  the  production  of  the  best  fruits  de- 
pends not  so  much  on  the  character  of  the  soil  as  upon  the  condition 
yf  it  There  must  be  iierfect  drainage,  as  stagnant  water  about  the 
plants  or  even  at  the  roots  of  the  plants  will  result  disastrously.  A 
deep  subsoil  is  far  better,  so  that  in  the  event  of  continued  rains  there 
will  be  sufficient  drainage  to  protect  the  plants. 

Before  planting  the  earth  must  have  been  proi.erl.v  cleared  of 
roots  and  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  perfect  cultivation.  The  soil  must 
be  cultivated  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than  ten  inches,  and  the  surface 
must  be  given  a  perfect  cultivation  in  order  to  get  rid  of  .^rface 
growth  which  would  retard  the  growth  of  the  small  plants  or  prevent 

their  itroper  cultivation.  • 
The  preliminary  work  and  the  perfect  condition  of  the  soil  will 
very  materially  increase  the  life  of  the  plants  and  prevent  an  early  re- 
planting, which  is  an  item  of  expense  which  must  never  be  forgotten 
If  proper  cultivation  has  been  given  the  soil  previous  to  the  first 
planting  and  careful  cultivation  given  after  the  plants  have  been  set  in 
the  field,  it  is  easy  to  care  for  the  plants  afterward  and  bring  out  the 

best  results.  ,    _  ^# 

The  continuation  of  the  crop,  as  is  well  known,  is  by  means  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  shoots,  or  young  plants  ^vhich  grow  alongside  of 
the  mother  plants.  These,  if  given  proper  care,  will  produce  fine  plants. 
And  as  it  is  of  prime  importance  to  produce  a  good  large  plant  (since 
they  bring  better  price,  and  the  cost  of  handling  a  small  plant  is  as 
grelt  as  the  large  one)  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  mother  plants 
should  be  brought  to  the  highest  stage  of  cultivation  so  that  the  new 
plants  may  be  of  good  size  and  strong  and  vigorous. 


t 
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CHAPTER  X. 


CULTURE  OF  COTTON 


111  RF  anv  .  ttention  has  been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
in  Mexico,  especially  in  the  tropics  where  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  rainfall  and  in  other  sections  where  water  can  be 
secured  for  irrigation,  the  crop  has  proved  very  profitab  e. 
the  yield  being  .Irom  one  to  one  and  r.ne-half  bales  to  the  aci-e  The 
staple  is  of  good  grade  and  the  Mexican  market  consumes  much  moie 
cotton  than  has  yet  been  raised  in  Mexico.  Where  there  is  water  po.^ 
a  number  of  cotton  mills  have  been  erected  and  much  cotton  is  now 
imported  from  the  United  States.  , 

The  ordinarv  cotton  of  the  South  as  well  as  the  Sea  Island  varieties 
have  been  grown  with  profit  and  experiments  with  the  cotton  tree  may 

lirove  very  valuable.  .  ^, 

In  the  Laguna  district  near  Torreon.  much  cotton  is  now  raised 

with  profit.  Nearly  60.000  bales  were  shipped  from  ^^'^ ^^^IJ^^"^^^ 
sold  at  about  one  cent  more  than  the  prevaUing  price  m  the  Lni  ed 
States,  owing  to  the  duty  on  cotton  imported  into  ^-^-"^ J^^^^J^^ 
dutv  over  $5,000,000  of  cotton  was  brought  in  from  the  United  Stat^. 

cotton  in  the  Laguna  district  is  raised  by  means  of  irrigat^. 
Such  land  is  now  selling  for  $400  gold  an  acre  and  not  on  the  market, 
except  at  rare  intervals,  at  that  price.      In  the  tropics,  where  cot- 
ton ^elds  more  per  acre  than  the  Laguna  district  and  -^-e  amp  e 
rafnfSl  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  irrigation,  land  can  be  ha^  at 
a  verv  reasonable  figure.    Many  American  growers  are  now  putting 
in  cotlon  in  the  tropics  and  are  finding  its  culture  to  be  very  profitable 
Realizing  the  great  future  for  cotton  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
denartment  of  the  National  government,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Dr. 
IZ  SZn-SeUer,  has  successfully  introduced  a  new  -iety Jcnov^^^ 
Caravonica  cotton,  which  yields  much  more  per  acre  than  the  ordinary 
cotton  and  which  is  perfectiy  suited  to  a  tropical  climate.    Of  thi.  cotton 

trthfnVnTaU  ago  an  Italian  scientist.  Dr.  David  Tbomatis, 
began  growing  cotton  in  tropical  Australia,  and  in  order  to  develop 
a  va  ie  ;  suited  to  the  local  conditions  he  experimented  w^ttt  vaxi^^ 
forms  of  cotton  until  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  very  prolific  variety, 
now  kno^  as  caravonica  cotton.  It  is  a  result  of  hybridizing  two 
Sea  Island  varieties,  one  from  Mexico  and  the  other  originatis^  on  one 
oMhe  mSuIaries  of  the  upper  Amazon.  The  Mexican  variety  -s  chosen 
tor  its  length,  fineness  and  gloss,  the  Amazonian  for  its  length  and 

'''''Three  vears  ago  Caravonica  cotton  was  introduced  into  Mexico 
by  the  writer,  who  obtained  seeds  from  Dr.  Tbomatis.  the  originator. 
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in  Queensland,  and  planted  them  at  La  Zacualpa  Botanical  Station  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  Chiapas,  where  they  developed  remarkably  well  and 
have  yielded  abundantly  a  long  stapled,  strong  and  very  silky  cotton. 
The  experimental  growth  of  this  cotton  was  then  successfully  undertaken 
in  different  parts  of  Mexico,  and  it  was  demonstrated  that  It  develops 
best  on  the  Pacific  Coast  with  its  distinct  seasons,  which  are  similar 
to  those  existing  in  northern  Queensland,  the  home  of  the  Caravonica 
cotton. 

Caravonica  cotton  excels  any  other  known  variety  of  cotton.  The 
writer  reported  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  that  "in  48 
days  after  planting  the  trees  were  eight  and  a  half  feet  high,  with  a 
spread  of  branches  of  four  and  a  half  feet.  As  the  germination  takes 
ten  days  this  growth  really  takes  place  in  38  days.  I  counted  82 
flowers  on  a  tree  eight  months  old." 

It  is  a  perennial  bushy  tree  and  grows  to  a  good  size.  Trees 
twenty  feet  high  are  common,  but  under  cultivation  the  trees  are 
pruned  each  year  after  cropping,  and  continue  to  yield  profitably  for 
from  five  to  eight  years.  In  the  United .  States  only  herbaceous  cotton* 
are  grown. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  Caravonica  is  the  heavy  yield  of 
cotton  per  acre. 

It  is  planted  about  7x7  feet,  giving  900  trees  to  the  acre.  A 
single  tree  yields  from  300  bolls  upward  in  a  single  season.  Trees 
over  two  years  old  frequently  yield  700  bolls. 

The  yield  of  lint  is  very  remarkable,  varying  from  48  to  62  per 
cent.  Dr.  Thomatis  states  that  his  average  yield  has  been.  1,200 
pounds  clean  lint  to  the  acre. 

In  New  Guinea  Caravonica  grew  28  feet  in  one  year  without 
cultivation,  and  gave  seven  pounds  of  bolls  of  55  per  cent,  lint  at  the 
first  picking,  or  18  pounds  of  bolls  during  the  season. 

The  proportion  of  lint  of  the  best  varieties  of  cotton  has  varied 
from  2  8  to  45  per  cent,  of  the  seed  cotton.  Caravonica  produces  in 
Queensland  60  per  cent,  of  lint  and  up  to  six  pounds  weight  of  it 
ner  tree.  With  300  to  500  bolls  each  tree  bears  from  four  to  seven 
•  ^unds  seed  cotton,  or  about  one  and  one-third  to  tw-th^^^^  pounds 
dean  lint.  On  an  average  110  bolls  will  give  one  pound  lint  and  one 
pound  seed.  In  Mexico.  Caravonica  has  given  somewhat  over  1,200 
pounds  Clean  lint  to  an  acre,  or  2.356  pounds  seed  cotton.  The  average 
of  the  cotton  belt  in  America  is  531  pounds  seed  cotton  ^^^e. 

An  acre  of  Caravonica  produces  about  three  pounds  cotton  seed. 
This  comes  out  quite  clean  and  flossless  from  the  J^^^^ 
ordinary  American  upland  cotton  which  possesses  seed  covered  with  short 
lint  and  is  white  in  appearance.  Caravonica  has  clean  black  seed  stoUar 
to  B^tian  cotton,  and  is  ginned  by  the  roller  gins,  and  not  by  means 

Tar^Tonica  begins  to  bear  a  maiden  crop  at  seven  to  eight  month« 
from  sowing  It  needs  but  llttie  cultivation  except  thorough  weedmg 
under  the  trees. 
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Caravonica  is  very  healthy  and  highly  resistent  to  pests.  This  has 
been  the  experience  In  every  country  where  it  has  been  grown. 

Caravonica  la  easy  to  pick,  on  account  of  the  large  size  of  the  bolls, 
running  about  fifty  to  a  pound.   The  bolls  open  well  hut  hold  the  seed 

firmly,  so  that  it  does  not  easily  blow  off. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  Caravonica  cotton,  one  known  as  "wool" 
and  the  other  as  "silk."  The  former  yields  as  a  very  rough  and  strong, 
but  regular  fibre,  while  the  latter  produces  a  silky  and  long  staple 
with  greatt^strength..  The  former  cotton  is  very  serviceable  for  mixing 
with  wool,  while  the  latter  is  advantageously  used  with  silk  in  spinning. 

Grown  with  expensive  labor  in  Australia  Caravonica  is  realizing 

$150  per  acre. 

The  crop  extends  for  five  or  six  months. 

Caravonica  is  essentially  a  tropical  crop,  and  is  adapted  to  the 
tropics  only. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  Caravonica  cotton  is  too  good  and 
too  expensive  a  quality  for  nine-tenths  of  the  Lancashire  spinners.  While 
fair  middling  American  cotton  this  season  has  brought  14  cents  per 

pound,  the  current  grades  of  Egyptian  cotton  fetched  24  cents,  Cara- 
vonica Silk,  32  cents,  and  Caravonica  Wool,  29  cents.  At  the  samo 
time  30  cents  per  pound  was  paid  for  high  standard  Sea  Island. 

For  proper  cultivation  of  Caravonica  cotton  the  land  must  be 
well  prepared,  which  represents  a  comparatively  high  initial  ouUay,  as 
the  primeval  forest  has  to  be  felled  and  burned,  and  the  land  stumped 
and  plowed.  ■    ^  - 

Removing  stiimps  by  the  use  of  dynamite  is  a  very  simple  opera- 
tion and  costs  about  five  cents  per  stump.  A  small  cavity  is  made 
In  the  lower  parti  of  the  stump,  the  cartridge  dropped  in  and  the  fuse 
ignited.  There  are  ahjo  several  kinds  of  stump  puUers  which  can  be 
used. 

The  land  should  be  plowed  deep  and  close,  breaking  the  surface 
thoroughly,  and  should  then  be  cross-harrowed  to  pulverize  and  smooth 
the  surface. 

The  rows  are  then  marked  off  seven  feet  apart,  and  the  soil  is 
bedded  up  by  running  a  turning  plow  on  each  sMe  of  the  row. 

The  seeds  should  be  planted  by  the  end  of  May  or  in  June  after 
the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  in  order  to  be  able  to  gather  the 
cotton  in  the  dry  season  In  as  good  condition  as  possible. 

For  planting,  gangs  of  three  laborers  are  employed.    One  opens  a 
hole  with  a  hoe  on  the  top  of  the  bed  at  intervals  of  seven  feet;  a  second 
man  following  with  the  seed  and  drops  two  or  three  In  each  hole;  and 
a  third  man  follows  and  covers  the  seed  carefuUy  with  a  hoe,  one  or- 
two  inches  deep. 

In  less  than  two  weeks  the  plants  are  up,  and  when  they  art  four 
or  five  inches  high,  they  should  be  cultivated  with  a  hoe,  after  which 
a  plow  is  run  on  each  side  of  the  bed  throwing  the  earth  onto  the 
plants.  During  the  "first  working"  aU  but  two  cotton  plants  to  each 
hill  are  pulled  out. 
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At  the  "second  working"  the  space  between  tlie  rows  is  plowed  out, 
•and  this  leaves  the  plants  on  a  large  bed  with  drain  furrows  in  the 
middle  between  the  rows.  After  the  plowing  a  hoeing  crew  follows, 
straightening  up  the  plants  and  pulling  out  all  but  one  to  each  hiU.  » 

At  the  "second  working"  the  field  is  passed  over  with  a  cultivator 
every  two  or  three  weeks,  until  the  cotton  begins  to  open.  This  "barring 
off"  to  clear  grass  and  weeds  from  the  side  beds  is  generally  done  with 

a  light  turned  plow. 

During  the  first,  five  or  six  months  a  catch  crop  of  corn  and  nee 
can  be  sown  between  the  cotton,  which  wUl  pracUcally  pay  for  the 
expense  of  cultivating  the  latter. 


CABAYONICA  COTTON 

> 

After  the  first  picking  the  plants  are  thoroughly  cultivated,  which 

results  in  a  second  picking. 

Just  before  the  rainy  season  the  trees  shculd  be  well  pruned  and 
after  cropping,  a  sever*  pruning  is  useful  in  preventing  the  development 
of  insect  pests. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

RANCHMAN'S  OPPORTUNITY 


ITH  the  last  big  ranches  In  Texas  and  the  west  being  cut  up 
Into  farms,  the  cattle  raisers  of  a  few  years  ago  have  had 
to  look  elsewhere  for  cheap  land  on  which  to  graze  herds 

which  to  supply  the  world  with  beef  In  the  future.  The 
Texas  ranchmen  first  saw  in  Mexico  the  land  of  promise  and  within 
the  last  few  years  many  successful  ranches  have  beep  established  in 
the  Republic. 

Cattle  can  be  raised  in  almost  any  part  of  Mexico  with  profit.  The 
cheap  lands  in  the  highlands  and  In  the  mountains  give  an  excellent 
open  range  and  thousands  of  head  are  now  grazing  on  the  hUlsldes. 

Here  the  cattle  can  find  a  living  range  all  the  year  and  during  the 
rainy  season  can  put  on  enough  flesh  for  the  market. 

The  grade  of  cattle  in  Mexico  has  been  very  inferior,  but  of  late 
years  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  breeding  up  the  stock  and  it 
has  been  found  that  blooded  cattle  can  be  raised  in  Mexico  cheaper 
than  In  any  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  rich  plains  of  the  tropics  are  esteemed  by  cattiemen  as  the 
world's  best  range.  These  fertile  lowlands  where  the  climate  Is  always 
equable  are  covered  with  nutritious  para  and  prlvUeglo  grass  on 
which  cattle  can  be  fattened  for  the  market  the  year  In  without  other 
feed  of  any  kind.  Often  the  mountain  range  cattle  are  run  down  in 
the  tropics  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  to  take  on  fat  enough  to  make 
them  bring  the  top  market  price  at  the  slaughter  houses. 

Cattte,  hogSi  horses,  mules,  burros,  sheep  and  goats  can  all  be 
raised  with  much  more  profit  and  less  expense  in  Mexico  than  in  the 
United  States.  To  encourage  breeding  fine  cattle  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment permits  importation,  duty  free,  of  all  blooded  cattle  for  breeding 
purposes. 

In  regard  to  the  opportunities  of  ranchmen  in  the  tropics  the 
following  report  by  United  States  Consul  Wm.  M.  Canada  of  Vera  Cruz, 
will  apply  with  equal  force  to  aU  of  the  miUions  of  acres  included  in 
tropical  Mexico: 

Large  Investments  have  been  made  in  the. Interior  of  the  Republic 

and  with  satisfactory  results  to  the  investors  in  every  instance,  yet 
nothing  has  been  done  here  (Vera  Cruz)  where  better  conditions  Obtain, 
and  better  results  are  possible  than  in  any  other  part  of  Mexico. 

The  entire  coast  region^  extending  from  ocean  level  up  into  the 
foothills  to  an  altitude  of  2000  feet,  offers  almost  ideal  conditions  for 
breeding  and  fattening  cattie  for  the  markets  of  the  Republic,  especially 
Yucatan  and  also  the  Cuban  market.  On  the  low  plains  of  the  coast 
native  grasses  furnish  abundant  pasturage  the  year  round,  and  lean 
cattle  on  these  plains  are  rarely  seen. 
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At  the  "second  working"  the  space  between  the  rows  is  plowed  out, 
■and  this  leaves  the  plants  on  a  large  bed  with  drain  furrows  in  the 
middle  between  the  rows.  After  the  plowing  a  hoeing  crew  follows, 
straightening  up  the  plants  and  pulling  out  all  but  one  to  each  hill.  » 

At  the  "second  working"  the  field  is  passed  over  with  a  cultivator 
every  two  or  three  weeks,  until  the  cotton  begins  to  open.  This  "barring 
off"  to  clear  grass  and  weeds  from  the  side  beds  is  generally  done  with 

a  light  turned  plow. 

During  the  first  five  or  six  months  a  catch  crop  of  corn  and  rice 
can  be  sown  between  the  cotton,  which  will  practically  pay  for  the 
expense  of  cultivating  the  latter. 


CABAVONICA  COTTON  ^ 

After  the  first  picking  the  plants  are  thoroughly  cultivated,  which 

r^ults  in  a  second  picking. 

Just  before  the  rainy  season  the  trees  should  be  well  pruned  and 
after  cropping,  a  severe  pruning  is  useful  in  preventing  the  development  . 
of  insect  pests. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

RANCHMAN'S  OPPORTUNITY 


[TH  the  last  big  ranches  in  Texas  and  the  west  being  cut  up 
into  farms,  the  cattle  raisers  of  a  few  years  ago  have  had 
to  look  elsewhere  for  cheap  land  on  which  to  graze  herds 

which  to  supply  the  world  with  beef  in  the  future.  The 
Texas  ranchmen  first  saw  in  Mexico  the  land  of  promise  and  within 
the  last  few  years  many  successful  ranches  have  been  established  in 
the  Republic. 

Cattle  can  be  raised  in  almost  any  part  of  Mexico  with  profit.  The 
cheap  lands  in  the  highlands  and  in  the  mountains  give  an  excellent 
open  range  and  thousands  of  head  are  now  grazing  on  the  hillsides. 
Here  the  cattle  can  find  a  living  range  all  the  year  and  during  the 
rainy  season  can  put  on  enough  flesh  for  the  market. 

The  grade  of  cattle  in  Mexico  has  been  very  inferior,  but  of  late 
years  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  breeding  up  the  stock  and  it 
has  been  found  that  blooded  cattle  can  be  raised  in  Mexico  cheaper 
than  in  any  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  rich  plains  of  the  tropics  are  esteemed  by  cattlemen  as  the 
world's  best  range.  These  fertUe  lowlands  where  the  climate  is  always 
equable  are  covered  with  nutritious  para  and  privilegio  grass  on 
which  cattle  can  be  fattened  for  the  market  the  year  In  without  other 
feed  of  any  kind.  Often  the  mountain  range  cattle  are  run  down  in 
the  tropics  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  to  take  on  fat  enough  to  make 
them  bring  the  top  market  price  at  the  slaughter  houses. 

Cattie,  hogSi  horses,  mules,  burros,  sheep  and  goats  can  all  be 
raised  with  much  more  profit  and  less  expense  in  Mexico  than  in  the 
United  States.  To  encourage  breeding  fine  cattle  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment permits  importation,  duty  free,  of  all  blooded  cattle  for  breeding 
purposes. 

In  regard  to  the  opportunities  of  ranchmen  in  the  tropics  the 
following  report  by  United  States  Consul  Wm.  M.  Canada  of  Vera  Cruz, 
will  apply  with  equal  force  to  all  of  the  millions  of  acres  included  in 
tropical  Mexico: 

Large  investments  have  been  made  in  the  interior  of  the  Republic 
and  with  satisfactory  results  to  the  investors  in  every  instance,  yet 
nothing  has  been  done  here  (Vera  Cruz)  where  better  conditions  obtain, 
and  better  results  are  possible  than  in  any  other  part  of  Mexico. 

The  entire  coast  region^  extending  from  ocean  level  up  into  the 
foothills  to  an  altitude  of  2000  feet,  offers  almost  ideal  conditions  for 
breeding  and  fattening  cattle  for  the  markets  of  the  Republic,  especially 
Yucatan  and  also  the  Cuban  market.  On  the  low  plains  of  the  coast 
native  grasses  furnish  abundant  pasturage  the  year  round,  and  lean 
cattle  on  these  plains  are  rarely  seen. 
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It  is  only  during  the  months  of  April  and  May  that  a  really  dry 
season  prevails,  and  unless  the  Investor  is  tempted  to  overstock  hi» 

range  and  cause  a  shortage  of  the  native  grass,  there  will  be  sufficient 
pasture  to  tide  over  this.  There  is  some  little  trouble  from  ticks 
and  worms,  but  these  pests  are  not  more  serious  here  than  in  Texas 
and  other  regions  already  known  as  good  cattle  country.  Native  cattle- 
men, who  carry  on  the  business  on  a  rather  small  and  uncertain  scale, 
do  very  well,  and  modem  methods  carefully  applied  and  methodically 
pursued  would  overcome  entirely,  or  most  entirely,  every  difficulty  that 
might  present  itself  in  the  management  of  the  business  In  this  State. 


MOUNTAIN  KANCH  SCENE. 


Carefully  selected  lands,  which  can  be  secured  in  large  or  small 
tracts,  may  be  obtained  at  from  $3  to  $7,  United  States  currency,  per 
acre.  A  range,  to  offer  the  best  conditions,  should  be  so  selected  as 
to  include  some  low  plain  and  some  hilly  land,  running  up  some  hun- 
dreds of  feet  above  sea  level.  On  such  a  range  the  cattleman  can  make 
himself  independent  of  drouth  and  also  secure  himself  against  disease 
among  his  stock.  He  will  have  on  the  coast  plains  abundant  native 
grass  for  running  his  cows  and  young  cattle  for  ten  months  of  t^^e 
driest  years  and  in  case  of  a  severe  dry  season  he  can  have  in  reserve 
made  pasture,  planted  in  Para  or  Guinea  grass,  where  he  may  drive 
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tls  herds  and  be  sure  of  abundant  feed  for  them.  In  case  of  danger 
from  disease,  he  may  run  his  cattle  up  out  of  danger  and  feel  that 

his  investment  is  safe. 

The  cattle  business,  in  order  to  give  quick  returns,  requires  here, 
3.S  in  drv  regions,  a  heavy  investment.  Ten  thousand  acres  of  land 
would  require  an  outlay  of  from  530,000  to  $65,000.  United  States 
currency.  To  stock  a  range  of  this  size  at  once  will  also  require  a 
large  capital.  The  returns  on  such  an  investment,  of  course,  would 
be  proportionately  great,  and  within  about  six  months  from  the  time 
of  making  it.  The  investment  that  would  in  the  long  run  give  the 
most  satisfactory  returns,  is  that  which  would  come  from  the  purchase 
of  native  cows  and  breeding  them  to  Devonshire  bulls.  Imported  while 
under  one  year  old.  Such  cattle  would  acclimatize  readily  and  but  few 
losses  would  occur.  The  death  rate  among  older  bulls  would  be  much 
greater  Such  breeding  would  give,  within  three  years,  cattle  that 
<jQttld  command  the  highest  prices,  and  would  run  not  much  below 

138  per  head  in  the  pasture. 

One  American  in  Southern  Vera  Crua  has  built  up  a  very  profitable 
business  in  breeding  Devon  bulls  for  sale  to  native  stockmen.  By 
careful  and  judicious  crossing  he  has  developed  a  Mexican  Devonshire, 
a  little  smaller  than  the  imported,  but  retaining  all  his  good  qualities 
of  rapid  growth  and  early  maturity.    Any  breeder  can  by  close  attention 
to  the  business  in  a  very  few  years  develop  on  his  own  range  such  a 
breed  of  cattle,  and  make  a  large  return  on  his  investment.  The 
quickest  returns  from  cattle,  however,  may  be  secured  by  buying  thin 
cattle  and  fattening  them  on        grass  in  the  foothills  of  this  section 
By  securing  a  large  tract  6f  land  In  that  locality  and  planting  Guinea 
and  Para  grasses  a  range  can  be  prepared  for  fattening  such  cattle  wh«e 
the  investment  is  doubled  every  year.    These  grasses  grow  most  luxur- 
iously the  year  round  without  a  thought  of  irrigation. 

When  the  pastures  are  ready,  the  stockmen  can  secure  native  cattle 
from  3  to  4  years  old  up  In  the  interior,  the  States  of  Hidalgo  and 
San  Luis  Potosl,  at  from  |7.50  to  $12.50  per  head,  and  drive  them 
overland  to  his  pastures.  In  most  cases  the  prices  will  cover  all  costs 
of  driving  the  cattle  to  Vera  Cruz.  In  the  luxuriant  pastur^  of  the. 
moist  lower  levels  the  lean  cattle  will  take  on  flesh  very  rapidly,  and 
within  ten  months  afterwards  will  be  worth  on  the  range  from  |25 
to  $35  per  head.  It  is  readily  seen  that  such  an  investment  is  a  good 
one  and  that  the  risk  to  the  investor  is  very  small.  I  am  told  that 
the  matter  has  been  tested  and  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
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It  is  only  during  the  months  of  April  and  May  that  a  really  dry 
season  prevails,  and  unless  the  investor  is  tempted  to  overstock  his 
range  and  cause  a  shortage  of  the  native  grass,  there  will  be  sufficient 
pasture  to  tide  over  this.  There  is  some  little  trouble  from  ticks 
and  worms,  but  these  pests  are  not  more  serious  here  than  in  Texas 
and  other  regions  already  known  as  good  cattle  country.  Native  cattle- 
men, who  carry  on  the  business  on  a  rather  small  and  uncertain  scale, 
do  very  well,  and  modern  methods  carefully  applied  and  methodically 
pursued  would  overcome  entirely,  or  most  entirely,  every  difficulty  that 
might  present  itself  in  the  management  of  the  business  in  this  State. 


MOUNTAIJS  EANCH  SCENE. 


Carefully  selected  lands,  which  can  be  secured  in  large  or  small 
tracts,  may  be  obtained  at  from  $3  to  $7,  United  States  currency,  per 
acre.  A  range,  to  offer  the  best  conditions,  should  be  so  selected  as 
to  include  some  low  plain  and  some  hilly  land,  running  up  some  hun- 
dreds of  feet  above  sea  level.  On  such  a  range  the  cattleman  can  make 
himself  independent  of  drouth  and  also  secure  himself  against  disease 
among  his  stock.  He  will  have  on  the  coast  plains  abundant  native 
grass  for  running  his  cows  and  young  cattle  for  ten  months  of  the 
driest  years  and  in  case  of  a  severe  dry  season  he  can  have  in  reserve 
made  pasture,  planted  in  Para  or  Guinea  grass,  where  he  may  drive 
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bis  herds  and  be  sure  of  abundant  feed  for  them.  In  case  of  danger 
from  disease,  he  may  run  his  cattle  up  out  of  danger  and  feel  that 

his  investment  is  safe. 

The  cattle  business,  in  order  to  give  quick  returns,  requires  here, 
as  in  dry  regions,  a  heavy  investment.  Ten  thousand  acres  of  land 
would  require  an  outlay  of  from  $30,000  to  $6.-^,'»n0.  United  States 
currency.  To  stock  a  range  of  this  size  at  once  will  also  require  a 
large  capital.  The  returns  on  such  an  investment,  of  course,  would 
be  proportionately  great,  and  within  about  six  months  from  the  time 
<)£  making  it  The  investment  that  would  in  the  long  run  give  the 
most  satisfactory  returns,  is  that  which  would  come  from  the  purchase 
of  native  cows  and  breeding  them  to  Devonshire  bulls,  imported  while 
under  one  year  old.  Such  cattle  would  acclimatize  readily  and  but  few 
losses  would  occur.  The  death  rate  among  older  bulls  would  be  much 
greater.  Such  breeding  would  give,  within  three  years,  cattle  that 
could  command  the  highest  prices,  and  would  run  not  much  below 

$38  per  head  in  the  pasture. 

One  American  in  Southern  Vera  Cruz  has  built  up  a  very  profitable 
business  in  breeding  Devon  bulls  for  sale  to  native  stockmen.  By 
careful  and  judicious  crossing  he  has  developed  a  Mexican  Devonshire, 
a  little  smaller  than  the  imported,  but  retaining  all  his  good  qualities 
of  rapid  growth  and  early  maturity.  Any  breeder  can  by  close  attention 
to  the  business  in  a  very  few  years  develop  on  his  own  range  such  a 
breed  of  cattle,  and  make  a  large  return  on  his  investment.  The 
quickest  returns  from  cattle,  however,  may  be  secured  by  buyi»»S  ^hm 
cattle  and  fattening  them  on  the  grass  in  the  foothills  of  this  section. 
By  securing  a  large  tract  of  land  in  that  locality  and  planting  Guinea 
and  Para  grasses  a  range  can  be  prepared  for  fattening  such  cattle  where 
the  investment  is  doubled  every  year.  These  grasses  grow  most  luxur- 
iously the  year  round  without  a  thought  of  irrigation. 

When  the  pastures  are  ready,  the  stockmen  can  secure  native  cattle 
from  3  to  4  years  old  up  in  the  interior,  the  States  of  Hidalgo  and 
San  Luis  Potosi,  at  from  $7.50  to  $12.50  per  head,  and  drive  them 
overland  to  his  pastures.  In  most  cases  the  prices  will  cover  all  costs 
of  driving  the  cattle  to  Vera  Cruz.  In  the  luxuriant  pastures  of  the 
moist  lower  levels  the  lean  cattle  will  take  on  flesh  very  rapidly,  and 
within  ten  months  afterwards  will  be  worth  on  the  range  from  $2o 
to  $35  per  head.  It  is  readily  seen  that  such  an  investment  is  a  good 
one  and  that  the  risk  to  the  investor  is  very  small.  I  am  told  that 
the 'matter  ha^  been  tested  and  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
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*  CHAPTER  XLL 

SUGAR  AN  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRY 


What  Sugar  Produces  to  Acre  In  M«xico->Over  250,000,000  Pounds  the 
Annual  Output  and  this  Industry  is  Yet  in  its  Infancy. 


HE  SUGAR  grown  in  Mexico  will  gather  about  40  tons  of  cane 
to  the  acre.    This  will  produce  about  ISO  pounds  of  sugar, 
wMch  sells  at  about  10  cents  a  pound,  giving  a  yield  of  SIS 
per  acre.    The  residue  in  shape  of  molasses  is  distilled  into 
Aguardiente  and  wUl  add  $75  an  acre  to  the  yield.    Thus  an  acre  planted 
in  sugar  cane  will  give  an  average  annual  production  of  about  $90  to 

$95  per  acre.  ' 

The  editor  of  the  "Hacendado  Mexicano,"  the  official  paper  of  the 
sugar  industry  in  Mexico,  gives  the  following  figures  on  the  production 

of  sugar:  ,  . 

"On  the  basis  of  1,000  acres  of  sugar  cane  at  the  low  average  of 
40  tons  to  the  acre  and  180  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  ton.  with  the 
molasses  distilled  and  made  into  aguardiente,  a  plantation  would  give 
a  revenue  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  $666,000.  The  disbursenu  nt 
for  the  three  vears,  in  expenses  of  an  up-to-date  sugar  mill,  with  aU  the 
necessarv  horses  and  implements,  salaries,  animals,  clearing  and  planting 
the  land  as  per  the  usual  management  in  a  sugar  plantation,  amounts  to 
$349,000.  which  leaves  a  net  revenue  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  of 

$317,000."  ,  , 

Although  Mexico's  sugar  industry  may  yet  be  said  to  be  its 
infancy,  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  land  available  for  sugar  ^s- 
ing  being  now  used,  yet  the  annual  crop  had  reached  the  stupendous 
unount  of  1^?.  "^^^n  312  kilograms  or  over  250.000.000  pounds.  To  this 
must  be  added  7^  iTTm  '  kilograms  or  over  140.000,000  pounds  of 
molasses  and  Gu.onu.u.in  kilograms  of  pan.ia  or  100,000,000  pounds 
The  total  thus  reaches,  in  all  classes  of  sweets  from  sugar  cane,  a  total 
of  over  500.000.000  pounds.  . 

Every  year  sees  more  acreage  and  better  sugar  mills.  Mexico  is 
not  at  present  turning  out  much  refined  sugar  and  there  is  a  big  field 
in  that  country  for  the  refining  of  the  best  grades.  Molasses  is  not 
in  very  great  demand  and  a  great  deal  is  used  in  making  alcohol,  an 

important  product.  . 

The  sugar  industry  is  r mtected  by  law  effective  from  midnight  of 
February  15,  1908.  whereby  raw  sugar,  sugar  candy,  and  refined  sugar 
of  all  classes  were  made  subject  to  an  import  duty  of  5  centavos  for 
each  kilogram  of  weight. 
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CHAPTER  Xn, 


SUGAR  AN  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRY 


What  Sugar  Produces  to  Acre  In  Mexico— Over  250,000,000  Pounds  tlie 
Annual  Output  and  this  Industry  is  Yet  in  its  Infancy. 


HE  SUGAR  grown  in  Mexico  wUl  gather  about  40  tons  of  cane 
to  the  acre.    This  will  produce  about  180  pounds  o£  sugar, 
which  sells  at  about  10  cents  a  pound,  giving  a  yield  of  $18 
per  acre.    The  residue  in  shape  of  molasses  is  distilled  into 
Aguardiente  and  will  add  $75  an  acre  to  the  yield.   Thus  an  acre  planted 
in  sugar  cane  will  give  an  average  annual  production  of  about  $90  to 

$95  per  acre.  .  ,, 

The  editor  of  the  "Hacendado  Mexicano,"  the  official  paper  of  the 
sugar  industry  in  Mexico,  gives  the  following  figures  on  the  production 

of  sugar:  . 

"On  the  basis  of  1,000  acres  of  sugar  cane  at  the  low  average  or 
40  tons  to  the  acre  and  180  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  ton.  with  the 
molasses  distilled  and  made  into  aguardiente,  a  plantation  would  give 
a  revenue  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  $666,000.  The  disbursement 
for  the  three  years,  in  expenses  of  an  up-to-date  sugar  mill,  with  all  the 
necessary  horses  and  implements,  salaries,  animals,  clearing  and  planting 
the  land  as  per  the  usual  management  in  a  sugar  plantation,  amounts  to 
$349,000,  which  leaves  a  net  revenue  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  of 
$317  000." 

Although  Mexico's  sugar  industry  may  yet  be  said  to  be  in  its 
infancy  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  land  available  for  sugar  grow- 
ing being  now  used,  yet  the  annual  crop  had  reached  the  stupendous 
amount  of  123.285,312  kilograms  or  over  250,000,000  pounds.  To  this 
must  be  added  70.947  573  kilograms  or  over  140.000.000  pounds  of 
molasses  and  50,000,000  kilograms  of  panela  or  100.000,000  pounds 
The  total  thus  reaches,  in  all  classes  of  sweets  from  sugar  cane,  a  total 

of  over  500,0  00,0  00  pounds. 

Every  year  sees  more  acreage  and  better  sugar  mills.  Mexico  is 
not  at  present  turning  out  much  refined  sugar  and  there  is  a  big  field 
in  that  country  for  the  refining  of  the  best  grades.  Molasses  is  not 
in  very  great  demand  and  a  great  deal  is  used  in  making  alcohol,  an 

important  product.  •  * 

The  sugar  industry  is  protected  by  law  effective  from  midnight  of 
February  15  1908,  whereby  raw  sugar,  sugar  candy,  and  refined  sugar 
of  all  classes  were  made  subject  to  an  import  duty  of  5  centavos  for 
each  kilogram  of  weight. 
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The  123,000  tons  given  as  the  year's  output  shows  a  gain  of  4000 
tons  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  while  for  190  8-09  a  production 
of  125,000  tons  is  predicted,  owing  to  the  installation  of  new  sugar 
houses  and  the  remodeling  of  old  plants. 

The  shipment  of  raw  sugars  to  England  is  being  profitably  carried 
on  and  the  acreage  is  being  increased  every  year. 

United  States  Consul  W.  W.  Canada,  Vera  Cruz,  reports  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  at  Washington,  that  in  that  district 
about  San  Gabriel  plantation,  on  the  Manso  rivei,  in  the  State  of  Vera 
Cruz,  sugar  is  put  on  the  cars  at  a  cost  of  one  cent  a  pound. 

Southern  Mexico  has  practically  unlimited  possibilities  for  the 
production  of  sugar.  Its  tropical  climate,  the  marvelous  productivity 
of  its  soil,  cheap  labor,  prohlbitlTe  import  duties  and  liberal  laws,  create 
conditions  extremely  favorable  to  the  growing  of  sugar  cane  and  the 
manufacture  of  sugar. 

Sugar  costs  the  planter  in  Southern  Mexico,  every  expense  in  field 
and  factory  included,  from  2  1-2  to  3  cents  per  pound  silver,  and  the 
market  price  averages  8  cents  per  pound  silver.  Just  now  the  price  is 
down  to  6  1-2  cents,  but  even  at  that  figure  there  is  a  profit  to  the 
producer  of  over  100  per  cent  Last  year,  in  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  the 
price  averaged  11  cents  per  pound.. 

Briefly  stated,  the  conditions  tending  to  these  results  are  as  follows: 
Sure  and  abundant  crops  of  sugar  cane,  raised  without  ferUlization  or 
irrigation;  cheap  labor  (50  cents  silver  per  day  and  rations);  a  high 
grade  staple  food  product  and  a  home  market  at  very  profitable  prices. 

With  regard  to  non-irrigation,  this  does  not  apply  to  all  parts  of 
the  Republic  In  the  older  sugar  growing  sections,  immediately  south 
of  the  City  of  Mexico,  the  planters  do  have  to  irrigate,  but  on  San 
Gabriel  and  in  the  surrounding  district  the  rainfall  averages  120  inches 
per  year,  well  distributed  for  the  growth  of  cane.  In  order  that  a  full 
realization  may  be  had  of  the  importance  of  the  item  of  cheap  labor.  It 
must  be  appreciated  that  labor  is  between  60  and  70  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  manufacturing  sugar.  The  cost  of  labor  in  gold  standard 
countries  is  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  day  in  gold.  The  same  labor  in 
Mexico  costs  from  30  to  50  cents  per  day  in  gold,  including  rations. 
Assuming  the  cost  of  cultivating,  manufacturing,  pacliing  and  transport- 
ing the  sugar  from  one  acre  of  cane  at  $100,  $65  of  this  amount  would 
be  for  labor  in  the  gold  standard  country.  The  cost  of  this  labor  in 
Mexico  would  be  one-third  of  $65,  or  $21.66,  making  an  approximate 
saving  of  $43,340  per  annum,  gold,  on  1,000  acres  of  cane. 
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CHAPTER  Xm 


ZAPUPE  GROWING 


By  KUSSliltL.  UASTIAGS  JHLLWARD,  Former  American  Vice  Consul 

at  Tampico,  Mexico. 

fiROSPECTIVE  investors  may  search  the  world  over,  but  they 
will  not  find  an  industry  that  presents  so  many  attractive 
features  as  that  of  the  zapupe.  The  growing  of  the  plant  is 
simplicity  itself;  returns  are  prompt  and  consistent;  a  small 
capital  only  is  required  with  which  to  operate;  a  ready  market  for 
the  product  can  always  be  found  at  home  and  abroad,  and  large  profits 
are  positively  assured.  Land,  undesirable  for  any  other  purposes,  can 
be  purchased  at  a  reasonable  figure  and  easily  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  zapupe.  The  constant  attention  of  the  planter  is  not  required,  as 
the  cultivation  practically  takes  care  of  itself  and  grows  with  such 
regularity  that  the  possibUities  of  the  area  can  be  readUy  determined 
at  all  times. 

Settlers  are  rapidly  taking  up  territory  in  the  States  of  TamauUpas 
and  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  systematic  and  extensive  cultivation  of  this 
valuable  fiber  plant  will  shortly  form  one  of  the  leading  industries  in 
this  district. 

It  can  not  be  definitely  stated  just  when  zapupe  was  first  known 
in  the  States  of  Tamaulipas  and  Vera  Cruz,  but  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  it  is  indigenous  to  this  section,  and  that  for  decades  it  has 
been  used  by  the  Indians,  who,  in  a  primitive  fashion,  adapted  it  to 
many  useful  purposes,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  rope,  fish- 
nets, lariats  and  yarns  for  weaving. 

Hie  growing  of  the  plant  beyond  either  a  wild  or  experimental 
stage  was  extensively  begun  in  1905,  when  considerable  interest  was 
taken  in  the  industry,  with  the  result  that,  to  date,  over  five  thousand 
acres  have  been  placed  under  cultivation  in  this  vicinity,  and  additional 
large  tracts  of  land  are  now  being  cleared  preparatory  to  further  In- 
creasing the  present  acreage. 

It  is  a  filamentous  plant,  producing  a  fine  white  fiber,  strong,  bril- 
liant soft  and  pliable  in  texture,  and.  although  rfmilar  to  other  fiber 
plants  found  throughout  Mexico,  it  Is  said  to  be  far  superior  in  QuaUty 
and  more  prodigious  in  growth,  yielding  a  good  return  to  three  years, 
,  while  the  others  require  from  five  to  seven. 

A  light,  saady,  well  dratoed  soil  is  most  suitable,  and  after  the 
taitial  clearing  and  ploughtog,  no  preparation  of  the  ground  is  neces- 
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The  123,000  tons  given  as  the  year's  output  shows  a  gain  of  4000 
tons  as  compared  with  tlie  preceding  year,  while  for  1908-09  a  production 
of  125,000  tons  is  predicted,  owing  to  the  installation  of  new  sugar 
houses  and  the  remodeling  of  old  plants. 

The  shipment  of  raw  sugars  to  England  is  being  profitably  caa-ried 
on  and  the  acreage  is  being  increased  every  year. 

United  States  Consul  W.  W.  Canada,  Vera  Cruz,  reports  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  at  Washington,  that  in  that  district 
about  San  Gabriel  plantation,  on  the  Manso  river,  in  the  State  of  Vera 
Cruz,  sugar  is  put  on  the  cars  at  a  cost  of  one  cent  a  pound. 

Southern  Mexico  has  practically  unlimited  possibilities  for  the 
production  of  sugar.  Its  tropical  climate,  the  marvelous  productivity 
of  its  soil,  cheap  labor,  prohibitive  import  duties  and  liberal  laws,  create 
conditions  extremely  favorable  to  the  growing  of  sugar  cane  and  the 
manufacture  of  sugar. 

Sugar  costs  the  planter  in  Southern  Mexico,  every  expense  in  field 
and  factory  included,  from  2  1-2  to  3  cents  per  pound  silver,  and  the 
market  price  averages  8  cents  per  pound  silver.  Just  now  the  price  is 
down  to  6  1-2  cents,  but  even  at  that  figure  there  is  a  profit  to  the 
producer  of  over  100  per  cent.  Last  year,  in  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  the 
price  averaged  11  cents  per  pound.. 

Briefly  stated,  the  conditions  tending  to  these  results  are  as  follows: 
Sure  and  abundant  crops  of  sugar  cane,  raised  without  fertilization  or 
irrigation;  cheap  labor  (50  cents  silver  per  day  and  rations);  a  high 
grade  staple  food  product  and  a  home  market  at  very  profitable  prices. 

With  regard  to  non-irrigation,  this  does  not  apply  to  all  parts  of 
the  Republic.  In  the  older  sugar  growing  sections,  immediately  south 
of  the  City  of  Mexico,  the  planters  do  have  to  irrigate,  but  on  San 
Gabriel  and  in  the  surrounding  district  the  rainfall  averages  120  inches 
per  year,  well  distributed  for  the  growth  of  cane.  In  order  that  a  lull 
realization  may  be  had  of  the  importance  of  the  item  of  cheap  labor,  it 
must  be  appreciated  that  labor  is  between  60  and  70  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  manufacturing  sugar.  The  cost  of  labor  in  gold  standard 
countries  is  from  $1-25  to  $1.50  per  day  in  gold.  The  same  labor  in 
Mexico  costs  from  30  to  50  cents  per  day  in  gold,  including  rations. 
Assuming  the  cost  of  cultivating,  manufacturing,  packing  and  transport- 
ing the  sugar  from  one  acre  of  cane  at  $100,  $66  of  this  amount  would 
be  for  labor  in  the  gold  standard  country.  The  cost  of  this  labor  in 
Mexico  would  be  one-third  of  $65,  or  $21.66,  making  an  approximate 
saving  of  $43,340  per  annum,  gold,  on  1,000  acres  of  cane. 
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CHAPTER  Xin 


ZAPUPE  GROWING 


By  IIUSSKLL  UASTlXGiS  ]>nLLWARD,  Former  American  Vice  Consul 

at  Tampico,  Mexico. 

QROSPECTIVE  investors  may  search  the  world  over,  but  they 
will  not  find  an  industry  that  presents  so  many  attractive 
features  as  that  of  the  zapupe.  The  growing  of  the  plant  is 
simplicity  itself;  returns  are  prompt  and  consistent;  a  small 
capital  only  is  required  with  which  to  operate;  a  ready  market  for 
the  product  can  always  be  found  at  home  and  abroad,  and  large  profits 
are  positively  assured.  Land,  undesirable  for  any  other  purposes,  can 
be  purchased  at  a  reasonable  figure  and  easily  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  zapupe.  The  constant  attention  of  the  planter  is  not  required,  as 
the  cultivation  practically  takes  care  of  itself  and  grows  with  such 
regularity  that  the  possibilities  of  the  area  can  be  readily  determined 
at  all  times. 

Settlers  are  rapidly  taking  up  territory  in  the  States  of  Tamaulipas 
and  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  systematic  and  extensive  cultivation  of  this 
valuable  fiber  plant  will  shortly  form  one  of  the  leading  industries  in 
this  district. 

It  can  not  be  definitely  stated  just  when  zapupe  was  first  known 
in  the  States  of  Tamaulipas  and  Vera  Cruz,  but  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  it  is  indigenous  to  this  section,  and  that  for  decades  it  has 
been  used  by  the  Indians,  who,  in  a  primitive  fashion,  adapted  it  to 
many  useful  purposes,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  rope,  fish- 
nets, lariats  and  yarns  for  weaving. 

f he  growing  of  the  plant  beyond  either  a  wild  or  experimental 
stage  was  extensively  begun  in  1905,  when  considerable  interest  was 
taken  in  the  industry,  with  the  result  that,  to  date,  over  five  thousand 
acres  have  been  placed  under  cultivation  in  this  vicinity,  and  additional 
large  tracts  of  land  are  now  being  cleared  preparatory  to  further  In- 
creasing the  present  acreage. 

It  is  a  filamentous  plant,  producing  a  fine  white  fiber,  strong,  bril- 
liant soft  and  pliable  in  texture,  and,  although  similar  to  other  fiber 
plants  found  throughout  Mexico,  it  is  said  to  be  far  superior  in  quality 
and  more  prodigious  in  growth,  yielding  a  good  return  in  three  years. 
.  while  the  others  require  from  five  to  seven. 

A  light,  sandy,  well  drained  soU  is  most  suitable,  and  after  the 
Initial  clearing  and  ploughing,  no  preparation  of  the  ground  is  necea- 


sary,  as  the  plants  are  exceptionally  hardy  and  vigorous  and  require 
little  care  when  once  properly  started. 

Planting  can  be  done  at  any  time  of  the  year,  but  it  is  desirable 
to  complete  the  operation  either  before  or  after  the  rainy  season  (April 
to  October),  when  the  weeds  and  wild  grasses  are  most  objectionable 
and  seriously  retard  the  development  of  the  plants.  It  is  also  well  to 
keep  the  fields  perfectly  free  of  all  wild  growth  tending  to  cast  any 
shade,  and  to  carefully  drain  off  any  stagnant  pools  or  other  standing 
water,  especially  during  the  first  year. 


ZAPUBB  FIBBB 

The  young  plants,  or  scions,  as  they  are  called,  are  set  out  in 
rows,  usually  about  six  feet  apart  each  way,  and  averaging  from  one 
thousand  to  eleven  hundred  to  the  acre.  Some  planters  prefer  to  place 
them  from  six  and  a  half  to  seven  feet  apart,  in  double  rows,  between 
w  hich  they  allow  a  passage  of  ten  feet,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  handling 
of  the  product.  But  there  is  no  fixed  rule,  however,  except  that  the 
plant  be  given  sufficient  space  to  grow  freely  and  attain  its  maturity, 
after  which  it  requires  little  or  no  attention,  is  impermeable  alike  to 
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heavy  tropical  rains  or  long  continued  droughts^  and  is  practically  im- 
mune from  all  forms  of  plant  disease,  pests,  etc. 

In  most  instances  one  year  old  plants  are  set  out  in  the  initial 
planting,  but  those  five  montlxs  of  age  wiU  readily  develop,  bringing 
as  good  results,  and  are  much  less  expensive. 

Few  plants  possess  the  strength  and  tenacity  of  the  zapupe,  and» 
when  full  development  is  attained,  it  is  most  formidable  and  will  not 
be  molested  by  stock,  cattle  or  game  of  any  kind,  thus  rendering  fencing, 
an  expensive  operation  in  this  country,  unnecessary* 

As  the  leaves  develop  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  quite  similar 
to  the  henequen  found  in  Yucatan;  but  while  not  so  bulky,  are  much 
longer  and  numerous,  and  yield  nearly  double  the  amount  of  fiber  to 
the  plant. 

Each  year,  after  maturity,  and  during  the  life  of  the  mother  plant, 
six  or  seven  sprouts  or  suckers  spring  from  the  root  and  these  can  be 

cut  and  set  out  between  the  rows,  or  removed  to  the  propagating  en- 
closure. Another  interesting  feature  in  the  propagation  of  its  species 
is  the  sprouting  of  a  long  stem,  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  In  height^  which 
occurs  toward  the  life-end  of  the  plant  and  which  blooms  into  a  large 
cluster  yielding  from  one  thousand  to  twenty-five  hundred  complete 
scions,  which  drop  off  and  may  also  be  set  in  a  propagating  enclosure. 

The  leaves  may  be  harvested  at  any  time  of  the  year,  but  are 
usually  cut  regularly  every  three  months,  care  being  taken  to  sever  them 
clean  to  the  stem,  as  it  has  been  found  that  irregular  cutting  is 
frequently  the  c^use  of  killing  the  plant.  After  gathering,  the  sharp 
thorn  ends  »re  cut  off  of  the  leaves,  and  they  are  placed  in  bundles 
of  about  fifty  and  carried  to  the  cleaning  shed,  where  they  are  made 
ready  for  shipment.  The  cleaning  is  a  simple  operation,  consisting  in 
running  the  leaves  through  a  machine  shredder,  which  will  handle  about 
twenty  thousand  leaves  per  hour,  with  the  aid  of  three  men.  The  fiber 
is  then  allowed  to  thoroughly  dry  in  the  sun,  after  which  it  is  made 
ready  for  the  market. 

The  uses  to  which  zapupe  may  be  adapted  are  almost  unlimited. 
Prom  its  fiber  is  manufactured  the  finest  cordage  and  rope,  which  wUl 
neither  mold  nor  kink,  and  which  is  unaffected  by  climatic  conditions 
of  any  kind. 

By  machinery  each  fiber  is  divided  into  one  hundred  parts  or  threads 
unfolding  all  its  brilliancy  and  softness,  and  has  been  used  to  replace 
silk,  but  owing  to  the  small  amount  produced  in  the  past,  has  not  been 
exported  for  the  purpose,  but  the  entire  output  consumed  in  Mexico. 

Land  suitable  to  the  cultivation  of  zapupe  varies  in  price  from 
two  to  twenty  dollars^  gold,  per  acre,  and  at  the  present  time  is  being 
largely  dealt  in  by  Americans  who  are  immigrating  to  Mexico  in  great 
numbers. 

The  cost  of  clearing  the  ground  preparatory  to  planting,  averages 

from  five  to  fifteen  dollars  per  acre,  and  the  young  plants  according 

to  age  vary  in  price  from  three  to  ten  dollars  per  hundred, 
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sary,  as  the  plants  are  exceptionally  hardy  and  vigorous  and  require 
little  care  when  once  properly  started. 

Planting  can  be  done  at  any  time  of  the  year,  but  it  is  desirable 
to  complete  tbe  operation  either  before  or  after  the  rainy  season  (April 
to  October),  when  the  weeds  and  wild  grasses  are  most  objectionable 
and  seriously  retard  the  development  of  the  plants.  It  is  also  well  to 
keep  the  fields  perfectly  free  of  all  wild  growth  tending  to  cast  any 
shade,  and  to  carefully  drain  off  any  stagnant  pools  or  other  standing 
water,  especially  during  the  first  year. 


ZAPUBB  FIBER 

The  young  plants,  qr  scions,  as  they  are  called,  are  set  out  in 
rows,  usually  about  six  feet  apart  each  way,  and  averaging  from  one 
thousand  to  eleven  hundred  to  the  acre.    Some  planters  prefer  to  place 

them  from  six  and  a  half  to  seven  feet  apart,  in  double  rows,  between 
which  they  allow  a  passage  of  ten  feet,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  handling 
of  the  product.  But  there  is  no  fixed  rule,  however,  except  that  the 
plant  be  given  sufficient  space  to  grow  freely  and  attain  its  maturity, 
after  which  It  requires  litUe  or  no  attention,  is  impermeable  alike  to 
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heavy  tropical  rains  or  long  continued  droughts^  and  is  practically  Im- 
mune from  all  forms  of  plant  disease,  pests,  etc. 

In  most  instances  one  year  old  plants  are  set  out  in  the  initial 
planting,  but  those  five  months  of  age  will  readily  develop,  bringing 
as  good  results,  and  are  much  less  expensive. 

Few  plants  possess  the  strength  and  tenacity  of  the  zapupe,  and, 
when  full  development  is  attained,  it  is  most  formidable  and  will  not 
be  molested  by  stock,  cattle  or  game  of  any  kind,  thus  rendering  fencing, 
an  expensive  operation  in  this  country,  unnecessary. 

As  the  leaves  develop  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  quite  similar 
to  the  henequen  found  in  Yucatan;  but  while  not  so  bulky,  are  much 
longer  and  numerous,  and  yield  nearly  double  the  amount  of  fiber  to 
the  plant. 

Each  year,  after  maturity,  and  during  the  life  of  the  mother  plant, 

six  or  seven  sprouts  or  suckers  spring  from  the  root  and  these  can  be 
cut  and  set  out  between  the  rows,  or  removed  to  the  propagating  en- 
closure. Another  interesting  feature  in  the  propagation  of  its  species 
is  the  sprouting  of  a  long  stem,  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  In  height^  which 
occurs  toward  the  life-end  of  the  plant  and  which  blooms  into  a  large 
cluster  yielding  from  one  thousand  to  twenty-five  hundred  complete 
scions,  which  drop  olt  and  may  also  be  set  in  a  propagating  enclosure. 

The  leaves  may  be  harvested  at  any  time  of  the  year,  but  are 
usually  cut  regularly  every  three  months,  care  being  taken  to  sever  them 
dean  to  the  stem,  as  it  has  been  found  that  irregular  cutting  is 
frequently  the  cause  of  kUling  the  plant.  After  gathering,  the  sharp 
thorn  ends  are  cut  off  of  the  leaves,  and  they  are  placed  in  bundles 
of  about  fifty  and  carried  to  the  cleaning  shed,  where  they  are  made 
ready  for  shipment.  The  cleaning  is  a  simple  operation,  consisting  in 
running  the  leaves  through  a  machine  shredder,  which  will  handle  about 
twenty  thousand  leaves  per  hour,  with  the  aid  of  three  men.  The  fiber 
is  then  allowed  to  thoroughly  dry  in  the  sun,  after  which  it  is  made 
ready  for  the  market. 

The  uses  to  which  zapupe  may  be  adapted  are  almost  unlimited. 
From  its  fiber  is  manufactured  the  finest  cordage  and  rope,  which  will 
neither  mold  nor  kink,  and  which  is  unaffected  by  climatic  conditions 
of  any  kind. 

By  machinery  each  fiber  is  divided  into  one  hundred  parts  or  threads 
unfolding  all  its  brilliancy  and  softness,  and  has  been  used  to  replace 
silk,  but  owing  to  the  small  amount  produced  in  the  past,  has  not  been 
exported  for  the  purpose,  but  the  entire  output  consumed  in  Mexico. 

Land  suitable  to  the  cultivation  of  zapupe  varies  in  price  from 
two  to  twenty  dollars^  gold,  per  acre,  and  at  the  present  time  is  being 
largely  dealt  in  by  Americans  who  are  immigrating  to  Mexico  in  great 
numbers. 

The  cost  of  clearing  the  ground  preparatory  to  planting,  averages 
from  five  to  fifteen  dollars  per  acre,  and  the  young  plants  according 
to  age  vary  in  price  from  three  to  ten  dollars  per  hundred. 
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From  fifty  to  fifty-five  pounds  of  fiber  are  produced  to  each  thous- 

nnd  I'^aves,  thus  avfra.sing  ironi  two  and  a  half  to  three  tons  Of  fiber  to 
tile  aei-e,  valued  at  about  one  hundred  and  f<)it>-  dollars  per  ton.  A 
profit  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  ton  can  ue  cleared  annually  on 
zapupe.  and  a  ready  market  found  for  its  sale,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  Numerous  samples  have  been  submitted  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe  and  have  been  pronounced  most  satisfactory,  thus  cre- 
ating a  great  demand  ior  the  product  that  can  not,  at  present,  he 
supplied. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


HENEQUEN  FIBER  IN  YUCATAN 


ENEQUEN  is  peculiar  to  Mexico  and  is  one  cd"  the  world's  most 
valuable  crops.     It  grows  on  barren  land  as  well  as  richer 
soils  and  thousands  of  acres  which  are  useless  for  other  agri- 
cultural products  will  produce  a  rich  revenue  when  planted 
in  henequen.    It  requires  littte  moisture,  less  cultivation,  and  a  crop 
failure  is  unknown.   When  baled  henequen  fiber  can  be  h^d  indefinitely. 
From  100  to  1200  plants  are  set  out  to  the  acre.    Barren,  rocky 


CUTTING  HENEQUEN 


soil  will  produce  about  6r.r,  pounds  of  fiber  per  year,  while  the  richer 
will  yield  as  high  as  240  pounds.  The  price  will  average  10  cents,  mak- 
ing the  income  per  acre  on  henequen  from  $66  to  $240  per  acre,  depend- 
ing on  the  character  of  the  soil. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  world's  fiber  plants  has  for 
centuries  grown  wild  on  the  stony  hillsides  of  Yucatan.  This  is  the 
Agave  sisalensis,  a  near  relation  of  the  century  plant  and  of  the  Agave 
Americano  from  which  pulque,  the  national  dnuk  of  Mexico,  is  obtained. 
Although  often  called  sisal  grass  or  sisal  hemp,  henequen  is  in  reality 
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From  fifty  to  lifty-five  pounds  of  fiber  are  produced  to  each  thous- 
and leaves,  thus  averaging  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  tons  of  fiber  to 
the  acre,  valued  at  about  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  per  ton.  A 
profit  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  ton  can  be  cleared  annually  on 
zapupe,  and  a  ready  market  found  for  Its  sale,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  -Mexico.  Numerous  samples  have  been  submitted  in  this  country 
and  iu  Europe  and  have  been  pronounced  most  satisfactory,  thus  cre- 
ating a  great  demand  for  the  product  that  can  not,  at  present,  be 
supplied. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

HENEQUEN  FIBER  IN  YUCATAN 


ENEQUEN  is  peculiar  to  Mexico  and  is  one  of  the  world  s  most 
valuable  crops.    It  grows  on  barren  land  as  well  as  richer 
soils  and  thousands  of  acres  which  are  useless  for  other  agri- 
cultural products  will  produce  a  rich  revenue  when  planted 
in  henequen.    It  requires  little  moisture,  less  cultivation,  and  a  crop 
failure  is  unknown.    When  baled  henequen  fiber  can  be  held  indefinitely. 
From  100  to  1200  plants  are  set  out  to  the  acre.    Barren,  rocky 


CUTTING  HENEQUEN 


soil  will  produce  about  666  pounds  of  fiber  per  year,  while  the  richer 
will  yield  as  high  as  240  pounds.  The  price  will  average  10  cents,  mak- 
ing the  income  per  acre  on  henequen  from  $66to?240  per  acre,  depend- 
ing on  the  character  of  the  soil. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  world's  fiber  plants  has  for 
centuries  grown  wild  on  the  stony  hillsides  of  Yucatan.  This  is  the 
Agave  sisalensis.  a  near  relation  of  the  century  plant  and  of  the  Agave 
Americano  from  which  pulque,  the  national  drink  of  Mexico,  is  obtained. 
Although  often  called  sisal  grass  or  sisal  hemp,  henequen  is  in  reality 
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neither  grass  nor  hemp  and  for  nearly  forty  years  very  little  of  it  has 
reached  the  commercial  world  from  Sisal,  formerly  the  port  of  export 
wUch  gave  to  the  product  the  name  it  still  retains. 

According  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Thompson,  who  since  1885  has  been  Amer- 
ican conaul,  first  at  Merlda  and  later  at  Progreso,  there  are  at  least 
three  varieties  of  the  agave  sisalensis  growing  wild  in  the  forests  of 
Yucatan  and  two  varieties  of  the  cultivated  plant,  the  yaxci,  or  green 
fibre,  and  the  segi  or  white  fibre.  Most  of  the  sisal  hemp  of  commerce 
belongs  to  the  latter  variety.  Although  a  little  henequen  is  raised  in 
the  adjoining  state  of  Campeche,  practically  all  of  the  world's  supply 
comes  from  Yucatan,  save  for  a  relatively  small  quantity  grown  in 
Cuha,  and  the  output  of  a  few  excellent  plantations  in  the  state  of 
Tamaulipas. 

Pew  of  the  great  staples  of  the  world*s  commerce  are  more  hardy 
thjan  henequen.  It  seems  to  thrive  on  soils  where  other  crops  would 
be  impossible.  In  general,  the  best  plants  appear  to  grow  on  the  thin, 
rocky,  limestone  soil  widely  found  in  Yucatan.  The  rich  lands  produce 
a  plant  weaker  in  tensile  strength,  while  sandy  soils  do  not  appear 
to  be  favorable.  According  to  the  authority  just  quoted  the  plants 
thrive  best  in  Yucatan  In  a  zone  following  the  coast,  but  distant  about 
twelve  miles  from  it  and  some  seventy  miles  wide.  No  degree  of  tropical 
heat  affects  it,  nor  is  it  seriously  damaged  by  droughts  or  excessive 
rains.  Frosts  would  be  fatal,  but  there  are  no  frosts  in  Yucatan.  Now 
and  then  a  fire  burning  over  the  weeds  and  morning  glories  growing 
between  the  plants  will  completely  destroy  a  field  of  henequen,  but  this 
danger  can  be  avoided  by  cleaning  the  fields  once  or  twice  a  year. 

The  henequen  plant  is  propagated  chiefly  by  means  of  the  hijos  or 
scions  that  sprout  out  shortly  after  the  leaves  have  been  cut.  These 
are  rooted  out,  left  to  dry  awhile,  and  are  planted  just  before  the 
rainy  season,  the  best  practice  being  to  set  the  plants  1  1-2  yards  from 
one  another  in  rows  four  yards  apart  or  about  1,100  plants  to  the  acre. 
In  about  five  years  the  plants  are  ready  for  first  crop  of  leaves  to  be 
cut  and  will  then  yield  two  crops  per  year  for  a  period  of  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  the  only  attention  necessary  being  an  occasional  cleaning  of  the 
fields  from  undergrowth.  Very  damp  seasons,  however,  retard  the 
growth,  occasionally  reducing  the  number  of  crops  or  cuttings  to  three 

during  two  years.  * 

Harvesting  is  a  very  simple  operation,  and  unlike  most  of  the  world's 
crops  can  be  timed  very  largely  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  planter. 
At  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  the  lower  leaves  on  the  stalk  decline 
from  the  perpendicular  to  a  horizontal  position.  This  is  a  sign  that 
the  fibre  is  at  its  maximum  tensile  strength.  In  can,  however,  be  left 
in  the  field  for  quite  a  while  longer  without  serious  injury  or  deterior- 
ation if  conditions  in  the  labor  market,  or  low  prices,  render  such  a 
course  advisable.  When  the  time  arrives  for  a  field  to  be  cut  it  is 
thronged  with  Indian  laborers,  each  provided  with  a  carva  or  machete 
with  a  curved  or  hooked  end.  With  this  instrument  the  laborer  cuts 
the  thick  leaves  as  close  to  the  stalk  as  possible,  trims  the  side  and  end 
thorns,  and  cuts  ofE  the  thorny  tip.    The  leaves  are  then  bound  up  into 
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neither  grass  nor  hemp  and  for  nearly  forty  years  very  little  of  it  has 
reached  the  commercial  world  from  Sisal,  formerly  the  port  of  export 
which  gave  to  the  product  the  name  it  still  retains. 

According  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Thompson,  who  since  1885  has  been  Amer- 
ican consul,  first  at  Merida  and  later  at  Progreso,  there  are  at  least 
three  varieties  of  the  agave  sisalensis  growing  wild  in  the  forests  of 
Yucatan  and  two  varieties  of  the  cultivated  plant,  the  yaxci,  or  green 
fibre,  and  the  segi  or  white  fibre.  Most  of  the  sisal  hemp  of  commerce 
belongs  to  the  latter  variety.  Although  a  little  henequen  is  raised  in 
the  adjoining  state  of  Campeche,  practically  all  of  the  world's  supply 
comes  from  Yucatan,  save  for  a  relatively  small  quantity  grown  in 
Cuba,  and  the  output  of  a  few  excellent  plantations  in  the  state  of 
Tamaulipas. 

Few  of  the  great  staples  of  the  world's  commerce  are  more  hardy 
than  henequen.  It  seems  to  thrive  on  soils  where  other  crops  would 
be  impossible.  In  general,  the  best  plants  appear  to  grow  on  the  thin, 
rocky,  limestone  soil  widely  found  in  Yucatan.  The  rich  lands  produce 
a  plant  weaker  in  tensile  strength,  while  sandy  soils  do  not  appear 
to  be  favorable.  According  to  the  authority  just  quoted  the  plants 
thrive  best  in  Yucatan  in  a  zone  following  the  coast,  but  distant  about 
twelve  miles  from  it  and  some  seventy  miles  wide.  No  degree  of  tropical 
heat  affects  it,  nor  is  it  seriously  damaged  by  droughts  or  excessive 
rains.  Frosts  would  be  fatal,  but  there  are  no  frosts  in  Yucatan.  Now 
and  then  a  fire  burning  over  the  weeds  and  morning  glories  growing 
between  the  plants  will  completely  destroy  a  field  of  henequen,  but  this 
danger  can  be  avoided  by  cleaning  the  fields  once  or  twice  a  year. 

The  henequen  plant  is  propagated  chiefly  by  means  of  the  hijos  or 
scions  that  sprout  out  shortly  after  the  leaves  have  been  cut.  These 
are  rooted  out,  left  to  dry  awhile,  and  are  planted  just  before  the 
rainy  season,  the  best  practice  being  to  set  the  plants  1  1-2  yards  from 
one  another  in  rows  four  yards  apart  or  about  1,100  plants  to  the  acre. 
In  about  five  years  the  plants  are  ready  for  first  crop  of  leaves  to  be 
cut  and  will  then  yield  two  crops  per  year  for  a  period  of  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  the  only  attention  necessary  being  an  occasional  cleaning  of  the 
fields  from  undergrowth.  Very  damp  seasons,  however,  retard  the 
growth,  occasionally  reducing  the  number  of  crops  or  cuttings  to  three 

during  two  years.  * 

Harvesting  is  a  very  simple  operation,  and  unlike  most  of  the  world's 

crops  can  be  timed  very  largely  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  planter. 
At  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  the  lower  leaves  on  the  stalk  decline 
from  the  perpendicular  to  a  horizontal  position.  This  is  a  sign  that 
the  fibre  is  at  its  maximum  tensile  strength.  In  can,  however,  be  left 
in  the  field  for  quite  a  while  longer  without  serious  injury  or  deterior- 
ation if  conditions  in  the  labor  market,  or  low  prices,  render  such  a 
course  advisable.  When  the  time  arrives  for  a  field  to  be  cut  it  is 
thronged  with  Indian  laborers,  each  provided  with  a  carva  or  machete 
with  a  curved  or  hooked  end.  With  this  instrument  the  laborer  cuts 
the  thick  leaves  as  close  to  the  stalk  as  possible,  trims  the  side  and  end 
thorns,  and  cuts  off  the  thorny  tip.    The  leaves  are  then  bound  up  Into 
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toundles  which  are  placed  on  the  small  flat  cars  of  the  light  plantation 
railways  installed  on  most  of  the  haciendas  ot  Yucatan,  and  transported 
to  the  central  or  cleaning  house. 

From  a  very  early  period  the  natives  of  Yucatan  have  employed 
various  primitive  implements  for  scraping  the  pulp  of  the  henequen 
leaf  from  the  fib^e  imbedded  within  it  In  fact  there  are  ample  eviden- 
ces that  henequen  fibre  was  well  known  and  in  extensive  use  in  pre- 
historic ages  when  the  wonderful  temples,  remains  of  which  are  still 
found  in  many  parts  of  Yucatan  were  built.  Experts  consider  that  the 
fibre  produced  by  the  ancient  hand  implements  still  in  use  among  the 
natives  of  Yucatan  is  superior  to  that  cleaned  by  machinery,  and  Mr, 
Thompson  states  that  the  makers  of  the  finest  Yucatan  hammocks  (those 
worth  their  weight  in  silver)  will  not  employ  a  fibre  produced  by  any 
other  method.    The  principle  fibre  cleaning  machines,  however,  and 


DRYING  HEMP. 

those  through  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  henequen  of  commerce  is 
passed,  are  the  heavy  power  driven  cleaners.  These  are  of  five  or  six 
types,  some  being  made  in  the  United  States  and  some  in  Europe.  The 
machine  is  known  as  the  ''Vencedora'*  and  forms  part  of  a  typical  plant 
consisting  of  boiler,  engine,  cleaner,  elevator,  etc.,  and  costing  on  an 
average  about  $5,000  complete,  although  on  some  estates  the  machinery 
installed  is  valued  at  $100,000  or  more.  The  heneguen  goes  into  the 
cleaner  as  it  arrives  from  the  fields.  It  then  comes  out  at  the  left  in 
white,  hairy  bunches  of  clean  fibre. 

The  two  most  important  native  hand  implements  that  have  been 
used  in  Yucatan  for  separating  fibre  from  the  pulp  of  the  henequen  leaf 
are  the  pacche  and  the  tonkas.  In  the  former  the  leaf  is  attached 
by  a  peg  to  a  flat  piece  of  wood  and  a  sharp-edged  wood  scraper,  held 
diagonally,  is  pushed  from  the  fixed  to  the  free  end  of  the  leaf  and  away 
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from  the  operator.  The  leaf  is  then  turned  around  and  the  other  side 
scraped  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  tonkas  the  leaf  is  drawn  toward 
the  operator  between  a  somewhat  curved  wooden  surface  and  a  simi- 
larly curved  sharp-edged  wooden  scraper. 

After  the  operation  of  cleaning,  the  fibre  is  spread  on  wire  beds 
about  one  yard  above  the  ground  where  it  is  thoroughly  dried.  It  is 
then  taken  to  the  press  room  to  be  made  up  into  bales  of  approximately 
400  pounds  each,  when  it  is  ready  for  shipment.  Practically  all  of  the 
fibre  raised  in  Yucatan  is  sent  to  Progreso  where  there  are  warehouses 
capable  of  storing  more  than  half  of  the  annual  crop  of  the  state,  thus 
enabling  the  planter  to  still  further  delay  his  export  shipment  if  market 
conditions  are  unfavorable. 

Many  of  the  henequen  plantations  are  very  large,  comprising 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  acres  in  total  area.  By  no  means  all 
of  this,  however,  is  planted  to  the  profitable  agave.  Usually  about  600 
acres  are  planted  to  henequen,  the  exact  amount  depending  upon  the 
number  of  laborers  available  on  each  plantation,  as  well  as  the  energy 
and  enterprise  of  its  owner.  The  number  of  planters  in  Yucatan  is 
surprisingly  small,  not  greatly  exceeding  400,  while  the  total  area  planted 
for  sisal  hemp  at  the  present  time  is  about  100,000  acres.  The  hene- 
queros  or  henequen  planters,  are  as  a  rule  very  wealthy,  spending  with 
their  families  a  considerable  part  of  each  year  in  Paris  or  other  Euro- 
pan  capitals.  The  laborers  engaged  in  this  industry,  who  are  for  the 
most  part  native  Yucatan  Indians,  number  about  90,000.  Wages  are 
usually  based  on  the  quantity  of  leaves  cut,  the  planters  paying  3  reals 
(37  cents)  for  the  first  thousand  and  4  reals  for  the  second  thousand, 
the  increased  rate  being  a  stimulus  to  encourage  the  laborer  to  finish 
two  thousand  as  his  day's  work.  The  laborers  buy  all  of  their  simple 
requirements  from  the  plantation  stores  and  are  invariably  in  debt, 
as  is  customary  in  Mexico,  and  thus  bound  to  the  plantation  for  life. 
Indian  com,  imported  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  constitutes 
the  principal  food  of  these  laborers,  with  occasionally  native  black  beans, 
meat  being  seldom  eaten.  The  peons  are  a  happy,  careless,  contented 
lot,  and  form  an  excellent,  though  inadequate  labor  supply.  Some 
Chinese  labor  is  employed. 

Although  it  is  only  two  or  three  decades  since  the  raising  and 
exportation  of  henequen  in  Yucatan  became  an  industry  of  world-wide 
importance.  It  has  during  that  period  made  the  state  one  of  the  richest 
in  Mexico,  and  the  exportations  for  many  years  past  have  steadily  av^ 
aged  more  than  $1,000,000  U.  S.  currency  per  month. 
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bundles  which  are  placed  on  the  small  flat  cars  of  the  light  plantation 
railways  installed  on  most  o£  the  haciendas  oi  Yucatan,  and  transported 
to  tbe  central  or  cleaning  house. 

From  a  very  early  period  the  natives  of  Yucatan  have  employed 
various  primitive  implements  for  scraping  the  pulp  of  the  henequen 
leaf  from  the  fiVre  imbedded  within  it.  In  fact  there  are  ample  eviden- 
ces that  henequen  fibre  was  well  known  and  in  extensive  use  in  pre- 
historic ages  when  the  wonderful  temples,  remains  of  which  are  still 
found  in  many  parts  of  Yucatan  were  built.  Experts  consider  that  the 
fibre  produced  by  the  ancient  hand  implements  still  in  use  among  the 
natives  of  Yucatwi  is  superior  to  that  cleaned  by  machinery,  and  Mr. 
Thompson  states  that  the  makers  of  the  finest  Yucatan  hammocks  (those 
worth  their  weight  in  silver)  will  not  employ  a  fibre  produced  by  any 
other  method.    The  principle  fibre  cleaning  machines,  however,  and 
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those  through  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  henequen  of  commerce  is 
passed,  are  the  heavy  power  driven  cleaners.  These  are  of  five  or  six 
types,  some  being  made  in  the  United  States  and  some  in  Europe.  The 
machine  is  known  as  the  *'Vencedora"  and  forms  part  of  a  typical  plant 
consisting  of  boiler,  engine,  cleaner,  elevator,  etc.,  and  costing  on  an 
average  about  $5,000  complete,  although  on  some  estates  the  machinery 
installed  is  valued  at  $100,000  or  more.  The  henequen  goes  into  the 
cleaner  as  it  arrives  from  the  fields.  It  then  comes  out  at  the  left  in 
white,  hairy  bunches  of  clean  fibre. 

The  two  most  important  native  hand  implements  that  have  been 
used  in  Yucatan  for  separating  fibre  from  th(;  pulp  of  the  henequen  leaf 
are  the  pacch6  and  the  tonkas.  In  the  former  the  leaf  is  attached 
by  a  peg  to  a  flat  piece  of  wood  and  a  sharp-edged  wood  scraper,  held 
diagonally,  is  pushed  from  the  fixed  to  the  free  end  of  the  leaf  and  away 
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from  the  operator.  The  leaf  is  then  turned  around  and  the  other  side 
scraped  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  tonkas  the  leaf  is  drawn  toward 
the  operator  between  a  somewhat  curved  wooden  surface  and  a  simi- 
larly curved  sharp-edged  wooden  scraper. 

After  the  operation  of  cleaning,  the  fibre  is  spread  on  wire  beds 
about  one  yard  above  the  ground  where  it  is  thoroughly  dried.  It  is 
then  taken  to  the  press  room  to  be  made  up  into  bales  of  approximately 
400  pounds  each,  when  it  Is  ready  for  shipment.  Practically  all  of  the 
fibre  raised  in  Yucatan  is  sent  to  Progreso  where  there  are  warehouses 
capable  of  storing  more  than  half  of  the  annual  crop  of  the  state,  thus 
enabling  the  planter  to  still  further  delay  his  export  shipment  if  market 
conditions  are  unfavorable. 

Many  of  the  henequen  plantations  are  very  large,  comprising 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  acres  In  total  area.  By  no  means  all 
of  this,  however,  is  planted  to  the  profitable  agave.  Usually  about  500 
acres  are  planted  to  henequen,  the  exact  amount  depending  upon  the 
number  of  laborers  available  on  each  plantation,  as  well  as  the  energy 
and  enterprise  of  its  owner.  The  number  of  planters  in  Yucatan  is 
surprisingly  small,  not  greatly  exceeding  400,  while  the  total  area  planted 
for  sisal  hemp  at  the  present  time  is  about  100,000  acres.  The  hene- 
queros  or  henequen  planters,  are  as  a  rule  very  wealthy,  spending  with 
their  famili^  a  considerable  part  of  each  year  in  Paris  or  other  Euro- 
pan  capitals.  The  laborers  engaged  in  this  industry,  who  are  for  the 
most  part  native  Yucatan  Indians,  number  about  90,000.  Wages  are 
usually  based  on  the  quantity  of  leaves  cut,  the  planters  paying  3  reals 
(37  cents)  for  the  first  thousand  and  4  reals  for  the  second  thousand, 
the  increased  rate  being  a  stimulus  to  encourage  the  laborer  to  finish 
two  thousand  as  his  day's  work.  The  laborers  buy  all  of  their  simple 
requirements  from  the  plantation  stores  and  are  invariably  in  debt* 
as  is  customary  in  Mexico,  and  thus  bound  to  the  plantation  for  life, 
Indian  corn,  imported  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  constitutes 
the  principal  food  of  these  laborers,  with  occasionally  native  black  beans, 
meat  being  seldom  eaten.  The  peons  are  a  happy,  careless,  contented 
lot,  and  form  an  excellent,  though  inadequate  labor  supply.  Some 
Chinese  labor  is  employed. 

Although  it  is  only  two  or  three  decades  since  the  raising  and 
exportation  of  henequen  in  Yucatan  became  an  industry  of  world-wide 
importance,  it  has  during  that  period  made  the  state  one  of  the  richest 
in  Mexico,  and  the  exportations  for  many  years  past  have  steadily  aver- 
aged more  than  $1,000,000  U.  S.  currency  per  month. 
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chapt£:r  XV 
TOBACCO  CULTURE  PROFITABLE 


EXICAN  tobacco  planters  are  among  the  richest  in  the  world. 
Conditions  are  favorable  for  the  growth  of  the  weed  and 
the  return  per  acre  is  very  large.  Figures  extending  over 
many  years  show  an  average  annual  yield  of  about  540  pounds 
of  high  iprade  tobacco  per  acre.  The  price  was  about  35  cents^  making 
the  income  per  acre,  about  $189.00. 

The  fame  of  Mexico  cigars  and  tobacco,  both  of  which  are  made  ^ 
from  Mexico  tobacco  exclusively,  have  become  so  justly  popular  with 
users  of  tobacco  all  over  the  world  that  at  the  present  time  practically 
•every  leaf  of  tobacco  raised  in  Mexico  is  manufactured  at  home  and 
the  demand  is  so  constantly  iuAreasing  that  thousands  of  more  acres 
<50uld  yet  be  planted  and  there  would  always  be  a  home  market  for 
the  product  at  high  prices. 

In  fact,  of  all  the  crops  with  which  Americans  are  familiar,  there, 
is  probably  not  one  which  offers  such  opportunities  for  profit  as  the 
raising  of  tobacco.  The  soil  and  climate  are  ideal,  the  pests  are  few 
and  the  cultivation  is  easy.  The  yield  is  large  and  good  land  on  which 
to  produce  tobacco  can  be  had  at  very  reasonable  figures.  Owing  to 
the  wide  range  both  as  to  altitude,  temperature  and  soil  in  which 
tobacco  will  grow,  a  man  coming  to  Mexico  to  raise  this  crop  could 
almost  select  his  own  location  for  the  establishment  of  a  farm. 

At  present  Mejtico  is  fifth  among  the  countries  of  the  world  in  the 
production  of  tobacco  and  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes,  and  cigars, 
probably  ranks  about  third.  There  is  scarcely  a  city  or  even  a  town 
for  that  matter,  in  Mexico,  where  cigars  and  cigarette  are  not  manu-. 
factured  and  in  Mexico  City,  Vera  Cruz  and.  other  large  cities  there  are 
some  of  the  largest  factories  in  the  world. 

Many  tobacco  users  like  the  Mexican  weed  so  much  that  they 
annually  order  their  supply  from  Mexico. 

There  are  now  a  number  of  foreigners  engaged  in  raising  and 
manufacturing  tobacco  in  Mexico  and  they  are  meeting  with  universal 
success  w^here  they  come  equipped  in  the  first  place  with  the  same 
'experience  which  would  make  the  business  a  success  in  any  other 
country.  In  fact  in  Mexico  there  are  less  risks  and  some  succeed  where 
they  would  fail  under  more  adverse  circumstances. 

Tobacco  grows  from  2  to  8  feet  in  height,  and  has  ovate,  oblong 
■or  lanceolate  leaves,  alternately,  attached  to  the  stalk  spirally;  these 
leaves  measure  from  12  to  42  inches  in  length  and  8  to  20  inches  in 
width.    The  flowers  are  rose-colored  or  white. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

YIELD  AND  PROFIT  OF  CACAO 


Trees  to  the  acre,  400;  annual  yield  per  acre  4  pounds;  total  yield 
per  acre,  1600  pounds;  average  price  per  pound,  25  cents;  annual 
yield  per  acre,  |400. 

In  speaking  of  Cacao  culture  in  Mexico,  United  States  Consul 

Donalson  says: 

"The  growing  of  cacao  is  one  of  the  most  lucrative  industries  in  the 
Tropics.  The  trees  are  planted  four  yards  apart,  or  about  400  to  the 
acre.  Calculate  an  output  of  four  pounds  to  the  tree  at  25c  (gold) 
per  pound,  they  would  give  an  annual  return  of  $400.00  (gold).  The 
packing  and  preparing  for  market  is  much  easier  than  coiEee,  as  cacao 
grows  in  large  pods,  containing  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  beans  each, 
on  trees  ten  to  twelve  feet  high.  The  trees  grow  very  luxuriantly  along 
the  coast  and  river  valleys,  and  at  levels  up  to  2,000  feet  elevation," 
but  produce  best  at  an  elevation  of  from  300  to  700  feet  above  sea  level. 

Chocolate,  the  finished  product  of  the  cacao  tree,  is  fast  becom- 
ing one  of  the  important  crops  of  Mexico  and  has  been  grown  suc- 
cessfully in  the  tropical  portions  of  the  Republic  since  history  was 
written.  In  fact  the  word  chocolate  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  word  "chocolatl"  of  the  Aztec  language.  In  the  language  of  the 
aboriginal  Mexicans  it  meant  water,  that  is  a  drink,  from  choco,  which 
became  under  the  Spanish  tongue  cacao.  The  Aztec  name  shows  that 
the  plant  is  distinctly  American.  It  is  indigenous  to  Mexico,  Central 
America  and  in  certain  areas  of  South  America.  It  grows  to  no 
better  advantage  in  any  part  of  the  world  than  in  Mexico  and  those 
who  have  turned  their  attention  to  raising  it  commercially  have 
found  great  profits  to  result. 

So  fond  were  the  ancient  Aztecs  of  the  drink  that  the  Emperor 
Montezuma  had  fifty  jars  of  chocolate  prepared  for  Ids  own  table 
and  2000  more  for  the  use  of  his  household. 

*  Its  use  among  the  people  was  so  extensive  that  bags  of  cacao 

containing  a  certain  number  of  beans  v^ere  current  as  money.  The 
Spaniards  carried  a  taste  for  the  drink  to  Surope  and  now  it  is 
popular  in  every  country  in  the  world. 

f  Cacao  is  essentially  a  tropical  cultivation,  and  Is  known  in  coun- 

tries situated  both  north  and  south  of  the  line.  Tlie  extreme  range 
of  latitude  Is  from  20°  north  to  20**  south.  Not  only  is  the  cultivation 
of  cacao  limited  to  these  few  degrees  within  the  Tropics,  but  it  is 
usually  a  success  only  in  those  areas  in  which  the  altitude  is  very  in- 
significant; an  elevation  of  between  200  meters  and  800  meters  (650 
to  2,600  feet)  marks  the  limits  of  the  successful  cacao  platations  in 
this  equatorial  belt 
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CHAPTER  XVL 


YIELD  AND  PROFIT  OF  CACAO 


Trees  to  the  acre,  400;  annual  yield  per  acre  4  pounds;  total  yield 
per  acre,  1600  pounds;  average  price  per  pound,  25  cents;  annual 
yield  per  acre,  $400. 

In  speakin g  of  Cacao  culture  in  Mexico,  United  States  Consul 

Donalson  says: 

"The  growing  of  cacao  is  one  of  the  most  lucrative  industries  in  the 
Tropics.  The  trees  are  planted  four  yards  apart,  or  about  400  to  the 
acre.  Calculate  an  output  o£  four  pounds  to  the  tree  at  25c  (gold) 
per  pound,  they  would  give  an  annual  return  of  $400.00  (gold).  The 
packing  and  preparing  for  market  is  much  easier  than  coffee,  as  cacao 
grows  in  large  pods,  containing  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  Beans  each, 
on  trees  ten  to  twelve  feet  high.  The  trees  grow  very  luxuriantly  along 
the  coast  and  river  valleys,  and  at  levels  up  to  2,000  feet  elevation," 
but  produce  best  at  an  elevation  of  from  300  to  700  feet  above  sea  level. 

Chocolate,  the  finished  product  of  the  cacao  tree,  is  fast  becom- 
ing one  of  the  important  crops  of  Mexico  and  has  been  grown  suc- 
cessfully in  the  tropical  portions  of  the  Republic  since  history  was 
written.  In  fact  the  word  chocolate  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  word  "chocolatl"  of  the  Aztec  language.  In  the  language  of  tbe 
aboriginal  Mexicans  it  meant  water,  that  is  a  drink,  from  choco,  which 
became  under  the  Spanish  tongue  cacao.  The  Aztec  name  shows  that 
the  plant  is  distinctly  American.  It  is  indigenous  to  Mexico,  Central 
America  and  in  certain  areas  of  South  America.  It  grows  to  no 
better  advantage  in  any  part  of  the  world  than  in  Mexico  and  those 
who  have  turned  their  attention  to  raising  it  commercially  have 
found  great  profits  to  result. 

So  fond  were  the  ancient  Aztecs  of  the  drink  that  the  Emperor 
Montezuma  had  fifty  jars  of  chocolate  prepared  for  his  own  table 
and  2000  more  for  the  use  of  his  household. 

Its  use  among  the  people  was  so  extensive  that  bags  of  cacao 
containing  a  certain  number  of  beans  were  current  as  money.  The 
Spaniards  carried  a  taste  for  the  drink  to  Europe  and  now  it  is 
popular  in  every  country  in  the  world. 

Cacao  is  essentially  a  tropical  cultivation,  and  is  known  in  coun- 
tries situated  both  north  and  south  of  the  line.  The  extreme  range 
of  latitude  is  from  20**  north  to  20**  south.  Not  only  is  the  cultivation 
of  cacao  limited  to  these  few  degrees  within  the  Tropics,  but  it  is 
usually  a  success  only  in  those  areas  in  which  the  altitude  is  very  in- 
significant; an  elevation  of  between  20  0  meters  and  800  meters  (650 
to  2»600  feet)  marks  the  limits  of  the  successful  cacao  platations  in 
this  eauatorial  belt. 
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From  one  country  to  another   varying   degrees   of  temperature 
moisture  and  rainfall-that  is.  of  climate-may  be  noted    but  m  a  1 
cases  cacao  requires  a  moist  atmosphere,  a  temperature  between   -  0 
and%0°  F    a  firm,  deep  soil,  and  shade.    Climate  must  be  carefully 
studied  beior.>  a  successful  plantation  can  be  expected.     Two  other 
dnduLs  are  equally  a.  important  as  climate:  these  are  drataage  and 
shade     Whether  the  land  sborjd  bo  flat  (;r  ua  a  hillside  as  a  question 
the  planter  and  agriculturist,  but  in  any  .  vent  it  mu.t  have  drain- 
age het^use  the  roots  and  the  trunk  will  not  stand  mor.  than  a  lun- 
ned  amount  of  water.    Shade  of  some  kind  is  acknowledged  by  pra  - 
t  callv  all  experienced  planters  to  be  necessary  for  the  cacao  tree.  I 
,ot  a  hardv  plant,  capable  of  fighting  against  odds  m  a  tropical 
crest   wh.rever  it  has  been  lound  in  its  wild  State,  it  has  been  under 
ihe  protection  of  a  taller  tree  that  kept  off  both  the  fierce  rays  of  the 

'  nTtr  destroying  blast,  of  the  hurricane.     These  -t-a 
guards  must,  therefore,  be  preserved  on  a  plantation.     The  banana 
has  its  place  as  has  also  the  rubber  tree,  and  it  is  a  ^veil  known  fact 
fhat  cLao  grows  excellently  on  ground  which  has  prev.ousiy  been  oc- 
cupied  by  rubber  trees. 

The  distance  which  should  separate  the  cacao  trees  to  get  the  b^t 
results  when  they  arrive  at  full  bearing  m.-.turity  is  tboroughly  set- 

tlet  Depending,  of  course,  upon  local  --^1'^""'  i!"r  000°^^^  l"' 
planted  at  from  12  to  24  feet  apart,  which  allows  about  300  to  loi> 

trees  to  the  acre. 

The  cacao  trro  does  not  produce  marketable  ^'^^  ^^'^/^^/jf 
after  planting,  but  when  on.e  the  pods  can  be  gathered-and  under 
^^"cultivation  a  small  crop  may  be  expected  at  the  e^d  o  tbe 
fourth  year-the  yield  is  a  progressively  inc -easing  one  until  full  ma- 
ur?y  at  the  tenth  year  is  reached,  after  which  the  fru.t  -  -ns,  ered 
the  finest,  and  the  tree  may  be  kept  in  steady  bearing  for  fully  a 

generation.  - 
When  this  stage  is  reached  the  agricultural  problem  give?  place 

to  the  commercial  one.  x^^«+^r.cr  thA 

The  commercial  problem  involves  the  1.  st  method  of  treating  he 
cacao  bean  so  that  it  will  bring  the  highest  price  and  produce  ue 
best  chocolate  and  the  most  nutritious  cocoa  for  the  palates  of  the 
L  sumhig  '4rld.    The  fruit  of  the  tree,  in  which  the  seeds  lie  buried, 
r;  m   on  or  cucumber  shaped  "pod."  7' to  10  inches  long  and  3  ta 
4  1-2  inches  thick.    The  ri..i  is  hard  and  t-^t^^^^^'  7'^*"^ 
from  yellow  to  red  and  purph-,  and  marked  by  about  ten  ^oM^l 
ridses  with  deep  grooves  between  them.    1  he  interior  is  divided  into 
ins  ^alh  contaLng  a  row  of  seeds  embedded  in  a  soft,  Pn>  _acid 
which  can  be  used  as  food.    These  beans  are  the  s.ze  of  a  thick 
s^^let  almond,  and  are  in  this  state  the  cacao  beans  or  the  raw  cacao 
of  commerce. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

YIELD  AND- PROFITS  OF  COEFEE 


^CAN  coffee  trees  begin.to  bear  at  three  years  of  aue,  when 
the  yield  is  abaut  300  pounds  to  the  acre.  At  six  years  the 
.  tree  produces  600  pounds  per  acre,  and  will  continue  that 
average'  yield  for  ma^y  years.-  The  profit  per  acre  depends  on  the 
price  but  even  at  12  ^eiits  a  pound  the  average  income  per  acre  is 
$72      Mexican  coffee  is  always  in  demand-  in  the  markets  of  the 


PICKING  COFFEE. 


world  and  commands  the  highest-price  of  any  grade  except  the  gen- 
uine Mocha  and  Java.    Mexico  i?  now  second  to  Brazil  as  a  source 

of  supply.  J  4.  XV 

In  quality  "i  'lavor  and  aroma,  in  the  quantity  produced  to  tne 
acre  in  the  "heaiihiulness  of  the  trres  and  the  cost  of  cultivation 
Mexico  ranks  well  to  the  front  among  the  cofi..  i-roducing  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  The  coffee  of  Uruapan  and  other  sections  is  fa- 
mous the  world  over.  Coffee  can  be  grown  in  Mexico  in  almost  all 
of  the  tropical  portions  of  the  country  and  in  Vera  Cruz,  and  other 
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From  one  country  to   another   varying  rlegrecs   of  temperature, 
moisture  and  rainfall-that  is,  of  climate-may  be  noted    but  m  all 
cases  cacao  requires  a  moist  atmosphere,  a  temperature  oas.ecu  70 
and  00»  F..  a  firm,  deep  soil,  and  shade.    Climate  nu^t       -vc^  U  . 
studied  before  a  sticcessful  plantation  can  be  expected.     T^vo  other 
conditions  are  eaually  as  important  as  climate;  these  are  "e  an^ 
shade     Whether  the  land  should  be  flat  or  on  a  hillside  is  a  question 
?or  the  planter  and  agriculturist,  but  in  any  event  it  must  have  drain- 
age   because  the  roots  and  the  trunk  ^viU  not  stand  more  than  a  lim- 
«ed  amount  of  water.    Shade  of  some  kind  is  acknowledged  by  pra  - 
tically  all  experienced  planters  to  be  necessary  for  the  cacao  tree.    I . 

not  a  hardy  plant,  capable  of  fighting  against  odds  :n  a  tropical 
forest  wherevL  it  has  been  found  in  its  wild  state.  It  has  been  under 
Ihe  prote  Tion  of  a  taller  tree  that  kept  o«  both  the  fierce  rays  of  the 
sun  ani  the  destroying  blasts  of  the  hurricane.  These  natujral  ^^e- 
^ards  must,  therefore,  be  preserved  on  a  plantation.  The  banana 
£s  its  place  as  has  also  the  rubber  tree,  and  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  cacao  grows  excellently  on  ground  which  has  previously  been  oc- 
cupied  by  rubber  trees.  v.  * 

The  distance  which  should  separate  the  cacao  trees  to  get  the  best 
results  when  they  arrive  at  full  bearing  maturity  is  thoroughly  set- 
tied      Depending,  of  course,   upon  local  --"t^-'  ^^f 
planted  at  from  12  to  24  feet  apart,  which  allows  about  300  to  150 

trees  to  the  acre. 

The  cacao  tree  does  not  produce  marketable  fruit  for  several  years 
after  planting,  but  when  once  the  pods  can  be  S^tf  ^^^-an*  under 
careful  cultivation  a  small  crop  may  be  expected  at  t^e  end  of  the 
Surth  year-the  yield  is  a  progressively  increasing  one  until  full  ma- 
urity  at  the  tenth  year  is  reached,  after  which  the  fruit  ^ 
tSe  finest,  and  the  tree  may  be  kept  in  steady  bearing  for  fully  a 

generation.  .  _ 

When  this  stage  is  reached  the  agricultural  problem  gives  place 

to  the  commercial  one.  ^x,  .    ^  *«««+««op  fhA 

The  commercial  problem  involves  the  best  method  of  treating  the 
cacao  bean  so  that  it  will  bring  the  highest  price  and  produce  he 
best  chocolate  and  the  most  nutritious  cocoa  for  the  palates  of  the 
Lfsuming  world.    The  fruit  of  the  tree,  in  which  the  seeds  lie  buried 
is  a  melon  or  cucumber  shaped  "pod."  7"  to  10  inches  long  and  3  to 
4  1-2  inches  thick.    The  rind  is  hard  and  tasteless,  varying  in  color 
from  yellow  to  red  and  purple,  and  marked  by  about  ten  loBf  «d  nal 
rrnL   witi  deep  grooves  between  them.    The  interior  is  divided  in  o 
cens  ;alh  contaLing  a  row  of  seeds  embedded  in  a  soft.  P-^-^; 
pulp  which  can  be  used  as  food.    These  beans  are  the  size  of  a  thick 
sweet  almond,  and  are  in  this  state  the  cacao  beans  or  the  raw  cacao 
of  commerce. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

YIELD  AND  PROFITS  OF  COFFEE 

4   '  
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EXICAN  coffee  trees  begin  to  bear  at  three  years  of  age.  when 
,  the  yield  is  about  300  pounds  to  the  acre.  At  six  years  the 
tree  produces  600  pounds  per  acre,  and  will  continue  that 
average'  yield  for  many  years.  The  profit  per  acre  depends  on  the 
price  but  even  at  12  >-cehts  a  pound  the  average  income  per  acre  is 
$72      Mexican  coffee  is  always  in  demand  in  the  markets  of  the 


riCKING  COFFEE 


world  and  commands  the  highest  price  of  any  grade  except  the  gen- 
uine Mocha  and  Java.  Mexico  is  now  second  to  Brazil  as  a  source 
of  supply. 

In  qualitv  of  flavor  and  aroma,  in  the  quantity  produced  to  the 
acre  in  the  'healthfulness  of  the  trees  and  the  cost  of  cultivation 
Mexico  ranks  well  to  the  front  among  the  coffee  producing  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  The  coffee  of  Uruapan  and  other  sections  is  fa- 
mous the  world  over.  Coffee  can  be  grown  in  Mexico  in  almost  all 
of  the  tropical  portions  of  the  country  and  in  Vera  Cruz,  and  other 
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tropical  states  there  are  already  large  plantations  which  have  for  many 
years  been  returning  dividends  to  the  promoters.  As,  in  everything 
else,  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  climate,  the  nearness  to  transporta- 
tion' must  be  considered  by  the  person  who  is  to  raise  coffee  in  Mexico, 
but  with  these  questions  intelligently  settled  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
coffee  plantation  in  Mexico  should  not  be  a  highly  profitable  undertak- 
ing, and  in  fact  many  are  already  making  it  so. 

Coffee  has  been  known  to  history  for  many  years  and  is  widely 
used  in  all  portions  of  the  world.    The  demand  can  be  said  to  be  as 


COFFBB  TBBB  AND  BBBBIB8. 

The  coffee  tree,  with  Its  dark-red  berries  contrasted  with  the  green  foliage,  is  a 
h^utfful  growth?  When  in  its  natural  state  it  often  "^eaclies  a  height  of  14  or 
IS  feet  biit  under  cultivation  is  not  permitted  to  grow  above  6  or  8  feet  high. 
iL  roots  Ixe  thin,  but  numerous,  and  reach  deep  into  the  earth  a  central  root 
SicM^g  BfaligM  down  to  a  depth  proportionate  to  the  height  of  the  tree. 

unlimited  as  the  demand  for  wheat  and  corn,  the  acreage  suitable  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  crops  considered. 

If  left  to  grow  in  its  natural  state,  a  coffee  plr.nt  may  grow  into 
a  shrub  14  to  18  feet  high,  having  then  a  long  and  slender  trunk  with- 
out branches  on  the  lower  part.  The  plant  has  thin  and  numerous 
roots,  which  grow  deep  in  the  earth,  having  one  central  root  gomg 
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tropical  states  there  are  already  large  plantations  which  have  for  many 
years  been  returning  dividends  to  the  promoters.  As,  in  everything 
else,  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  climate,  the  nearness  to  transporta- 
tion' must  be  considered  by  the  person  who  is  to  raise  coffee  in  Mexico, 
but  with  these  questions  intelligently  settled  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
coffee  plantation  in  Mexico  should  not  be  a  highly  profitable  undertak- 
ing, and  in  fact  many  are  already  making  it  so. 

Coffee  has  been  known  to  history  for  many  years  and  is  widely 
used  in  all  portions  of  the  world.    The  demand  can  be  said  to  be  as 


COFFEE  TREE  AND  BERRIES. 

ThP  coffee  tree  with  its  dark-red  berries  contrasted  mtH  the  green  foliai-'e  >s  -T; 
beaudful  growth  When  in  its  natural  stato  it  often  reaches  a  he  ght  .  f  U  or 
IS  feet  but  T^iulor  miltivation  is  vot  permitted  to  ^.-ruw  above  (.  or  f'  ^ Z*'^; 
Its  foots    re  tbiu.  l^i't  I'uiueious.  aud  reach  deep  iuto  the  earth  '1  "^o"' 

JeacWng  siraight  down  to  a  depth  proportionate  to  the  height  of  the  tiee. 

unlimited  as  the  demand  for  wheat  and  corn,  the  acreage  suitable  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  crops  considered. 

If  left  to  grow  In  its  natural  state,  a  coffee  plant  may  grow  into 
a  '^hrub  14  to  18  feet  high,  having  then  a  long  and  slender  trunk  with- 
out branches  on  the  lower  part.  The  plant  has  thin  and  numerous 
roots,  which  grow  deep  in  the  earth,  having  one  central  root  going 
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straight  down,  the  length  of  which  depends  upon  the  height  attained 
by  the  plant.  When  cultivated,  however,  the  shrub  is  generajly  not 
allowed  to  grow  beyond  six  feet  in  poor  sandy  soil  and  eight  in  rich 
soil  This  restriction  is  imposed  on  the  coffee  tree  because,  when  the 
plant  grows  over  that  height,  the  difficulties  for  cultivating  it  increase. 

Healthy  coffee  trees  produce,  in  the  spring,  in  the  axilla  of  each 
leaf,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  buds,  which  soon  bloom  and  have  an 
exquisite  perfume.  Dry  weather  is  better  for  the  plants  during  the 
first  days,  but  when  the  buds  are  becoming  consistent  the  water  washes 
the  petals  and  discloses  numerous  pistils  _or  germs  of _fruits  on  which 

all  depends. 

Experience  teaches  that  wh^n  the  pistils  look  ^^^^sh  and  have 
whitish  tips,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  crop  will  he  ^PP^^^^^^^Jj-^*} 
same  as  the  number  of  flowers,  but  when  a  black  spot  is  "ottc^JJel 
planter  may  be  sure  that  he  has  lost  his  crop.  This  happens  gerferally, 
when  the  plan  is  not  sufficiently  strong  or  is  due.  to  an  inopportune^ 

It  "is  when  the  leaves  fall  that- there  is^ue  from  the  small  stems 
groups  of  seeds  at  first  yellow  and  coarse  to  the  touch.  When  they 
ripen  they  begin  to  redden  uhtil  •  they  become ;the joffee^  h^^^^ 
bean  in  its  natural  state  is  convex  on  the  one  6ide  ^.^nd^  flat  on  th^ 
othftr  There  are  two  seeds  in  the  ripe  berry,  side  by  side,  each  on« 
covered  by  a  delicate  silver-covered  skin;  then  comes  a  cartilagmotf^ 
membrane  t»f  rough  cohsistence.  and  afterwards  the  pulp,  which  is 
mucilaginous,  saccharinef  and  sometimes^  agglutinated,  the  outer  part 
being  covered  by  the  otfter  skin.  '  .  j 

The  coffee  bean  is  prepared  by  separating  It  from'. the' pulp  whic^ 
surrounds  it  by  means  of  water  and  fermentation.  The  hard  shell  14 
removed  by  mechanical  processes.  Thus  is  produced , the  coffee  bean 
which  is  sold  in  the  market.  ; 

The  geographical  distribution  of  coffee  lies  within  a  sub-tropicai 
and  tropical  zone  comprised  between  25  degrees  north  and  25  degreed 
south  of  the  equator,  and  between  longitude  160  degrees  west  a«d  long^- 
tude  150  degrees  east  of  Greenwich.  The  extreme  northern  ^^^^nthi 
em  limits  of,  this.ione  are  thus  about  3,500  miles  apart,  and  the  dis- 
tance bei^^n  .the.farthest'-western.  and  eastern  limits  over  1,000 
mnS. -Ccrffeer  gi^.--eHM«4n-lt8^^  er-  cultivated  state,  in  Mexico, 
central  America,  the  West  Indies,  northern  South  America.  Brazil 
northern  Africa,  Arabia,  various  portions  of  the  w^t  and  east  coasts 
of  Africa,  the  Hawiian  Islands.  British  and  Dutch  India,  and  the 
Philippines. 

The  successful  cultivation  of  the  coffee  bush  requires  an  expert 
knowledge  which  can  be  gained  only  by  experience  and  by  experiment. 
The  pla^t  flourishes  best  in  well-watered  and  drained  regions,  in  a 
Lt,  moist  climate,  at  considerable  elevation,  in  a  rich  soil  Other 
conditions  being  favorable,  it   can   withstand  .f ^.YstrfiutS 

The  rainfall  should  be  75  to  150  inches  per  annum,  well  distributed 
over  T  tie  seasons.    Irrigation,  when  required,  as  in  certain  por- 


tions Of  Arabia  and  Mexico. 

water-soaked  soil.    The  soil  must  ^^^.f/^Y^'^^^^^Jg^i^  fatal,  for  no 
witiiin  reach  of  the  taproot  ^-^^^^^^ ^  IrTiJlT!^  and  dies, 
sooner  does  the  taproot  r^^^^^^^  .  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

The  question  of  ^^^^g  coffee  plants  being  re- 

a  coffee  plantation,  more  .^^J"^  ^^^^^^       elevated  regions 

winds  from  the  north. 

The  young  coffee  plants  are  obtained  n  three  -ay-^> 
the  seedlings  that  grow  up  spontaneously    ^f)  ^l^^^^    ^hem  in 
to  nurseries  and  afterwards  transplantmg.   (3)  by  sowing 

nifties  they  are  to  occupy  finally.  ^ 
""'"^TalLg  a.,  preparation  ^^^^  -.0. 

markets  require  special  ^xpertness  ana  ^""^  ^^  *\  ^  ^^^^.j^ 

red  color, 

Should  not  be  ^^'^lfj;f^^:\^^^  has  to  be  freed 

verging  on  brown.  surround  the  two  beans.     This  is 

from  the  various  envelopes       ^^^f  "J^V^^^rmer  is  ^^^^ 
done  in  two  ways-the  dry  and  the  wet.    ™  former 

„sed  ^ ^^-^^'^^IZSSZ  Of  exposing 

improTed  macUnaW-  "  '"T.'  .  .  „  '  ,„  «un's  rays,  for  about 
the  berries  In  layers,  me  or  six  ■■>*«f  f  '  moved  from  he  beans  In 
three  «ee.s.  after  »«-'»f  ^°  ^."p^d'elng  «nely  flavored 
l^  Jt  In^uLrlU'apX.  to  .^U^  ^  tropica. 

"""r  wet  way  «,ulr«  expensive  -cMner.  eompoe^^  or  v^^^^^^^^ 

with  water,  and  a  variety  of  ^PP^f^'^'f®  ^prvioeable  ones,  cle^in- 

worthless  berries,  '^^^^'''''^ Zl^^f^vZly  in  the  sun.  Roasting  the 
ing  the  beans,  and  drying  ^^^^^^^Jf  ^^'^^^^^^       cpffee  is  said  to 

carefully  packeffl. 


FUSE  SPECIMEN   OF  liLiJIiER. 


CHAPTER  XVm 


RUBBER  AND  ITS  RELATIONS 


EXICO  is  fast  forging  to  the  front  as  a  rubber  producing 
country,  tlie  supply  coming  from  wild  trees,  from  well  cul- 
tivated and  magnificently  equipped   plantations  and  from 
miUions    of    acres  .  of    desert    land    covered    with  the 
Guayule  shrub. 

Mexico  now  has  between  50.000  and  lO^.OOO  axsres  planted  in  rubber 
trees  and  nearly  all  the  plantations,  where  properly  managed  and  estab- 
lished for  raising  rubber  and  not  for  floating  stock,  are  producing 
a  satisfactory  income  on  the  investments  made. 

It  is  estimated  that  1,500,000  cultivated  trees  have  reached  the 
toppable  age.  In  1905  only  20,000  pounds  of  plantation  rubber  was 
shipped  froix  Meadco.  In  1906  the  shipments  increased  to  50,000  pounds. 
In  1907  the  shipments  were  100.000  pounds  and  in  1908,  150,000  pounds. 
In  1909  the  shipment  will  probably  reach  up  to  175,000  pounds 
When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  Ceylon  last  year  shipped  only  about 
250  000  pounds  of  rubber  it  can  be  readily  seen  how  rapidly  Mexico  is 
coming  to  the  front  as  a  rubber  country.  These  estimates  do  not 
include  Guayule. 

Guayule  a  shrub  discovered  a  few  years  ago  to  contain  rubber,  has 
become  an  important  factor  in  the  production  of  rubber.  The  shrub 
contains  rubber  in  its  branches,  but  this  rubber  is  pure  rubber  and 
can  be  used  for  every  purpose  to  which  thfe  latex  of  the  Hevea  is  applied. 
Guayule  therefore  contradicts  the  statement  made  that  no  rubber  could 
be  produced  outside  the  tropic  zone.  Guayule  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  but 
its  habitat  stretches  also  well  into  Texas.  The  shrub  must  be  destroyed 
before  the  juice  Is  extracted,  and  coagulation  must  be  conducted  by  a 
different  method,  but  in  the  end. the  outcome  is  rubber.  The  business 
of  gathering  the  plant  has  become  quite  successful,  and  it  is  probable 
that  efforts  to  cultivate  it  will  turn  out  likewise, 

PIjANTING. 

Planting  should  be  done  only  upon  virgin  forest  land  and  seieeted 
large  seeds  from  trees  known  to  be  good  producers  should  le  used 
exclusively  In  sections  subject  to  northers,  windbreaks  should  be 
provided  in  all  exposed  locations.  The  soil  must  be  well  drained  and 
deep  and  not  too  clayey.  A  nursery  should  be  provided,  but  usually 
planting  can  be  done  at  the  stake  in  the  field.  Some  planters  here 
plant  six  by  six  feet  but  the  majority  prefer  about  seven  by  fifteen 
'with  half  a  dozen  seeds  in  each  hill.  Thiiniin,-  out  is  done  later  to 
leave  Only  the  most  promising  plants  to  grow.    The  forest  is  cut 


CHAPTER  XVm. 


RUBBER  AND  ITS  RELATIONS 


BXICO  is  fast  forging  to  the  front  as  a  rubber  producing 
country,  the  supply  coming  from  wild  trees,  from  well  cul- 
tivated and  magnificeptly  equipped  plantations  and  from 
millions    of    acres    of    desert    land    covered    with  the 
Guayule  shrub. 

Mexico  now  has  between  50,000  and  100,000  acres  planted  in  rubber 
trees  and  nearly  all  the  plantations,  where  properly  managed  and  estab- 
lished for  raising  rubber  and  not  for  floating  stock,  are  producing 
a  satisfactory  income  on  the  investments  made.  ^  ^ 

It  is  estimated  that  1,500,000  cultivated  trees  have  reached  the 
toppable  age.  In  1905  only  20,000  pounds  of  plantation  rubber  wm 
shipped  from  Mexico.  In  1906  the  shipments  increased  to  60.000  pounds. 
In  1907  the  shipments  were  100,000  pounds  and  in  1908,  150,000  pounds. 
In  1909  the  shipment  will  probably  reach  up  to  175,000  pounds 
When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  Ceylon  last  year  shipped  only  about 
250  000  pounds  of  rubber  it  can  be  readily  seen  how  rapidly  Mexico  is 
coming  to  the  front  as  a  rubber  country.    These  estimates  do  not 

include  Guayule.  ^  ,  ,  

Guayule,  a  shrub  discovered  a  few  years  ago  to  contain  rubber,  has 
become  an  important  factor  in  the  production  of  rubber.  The  shrub 
contains  rubber  in  its  branches,  but  this  rubber  is  pure  rubber  and 
can  be  used  for  every  purpose  to  which  the  latex  of  the  Hevea  is  applied 
Guayule  ttierefore  contradicts  tiie  statement  made  that  no  rubber  could 
he  produced  outside  the  tropic  zone.  Guayule  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  but 
Its  habitat  stretches  also  well  into  Texas.  The  shrub  must  be  destroyed 
before  the  juice  is  extracted,  and  coagulation  must  be  conducted  by  a 
different  method,  but  in  the  end  the  outcome  is  rubber.  The  busmess 
of  gathering  the  plant  has  become  quite  successful,  and  it  is  probable 
that  efforts  to  cultivate  it  will  turn  out  likewise. 

PliANTING. 

Planting  should  be  done  only  upon  virgin  forest  land  and  selected 
large  seeds  from  trees  known  to  be  good  producers  should  be  used 
exclusively  In  sections  subject  to  northers,  windbreaks  should  be 
provided  in  all  exposed  locations.  The  soil  must  be  well  drained  and 
deep  and  not  too  clayey.  A  nursery  should  be  provided,  but  usually 
planting  can  be  done  at  the  stake  in  the  field.  Some  planters  here 
plant  six  by  six  feet  but  the  majority  prefer  about  seven  by  fifteen 
with  half  a  dozen  seeds  in  each  hill.  Thinning  out  is  done  later  to 
leave  only  the  most  promising  plants  to  grow.     The  forest  is  cut 
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down  in  the  winter  and  tlie  fallen  timber  burned  over  in  the  spring, 
whlcli  leaves  a  field  with  few  seeds  or  roots  still  living  to  compete  with 
the  new  rubber.  This  means  that  cleaning  will  be  a  small  bill  the  first 
year  and  by  the  second  season  the  rubber  should  be  higher  than  most 
of  the  small  bushes  weeds  and  grass.  It  is  then  necessary  only  to  keep 
the  tops  of  the  rubber  trees  in  the  sun  and  leave  trunks  and  roots  in 
the  shelter  of  the  other  growths  surroumliui,^  them.  This  plan  of  culti- 
vation brings  trees  to  production  at  six  yeai's  for  about  what  is  used  to 
cost  in  cultivation  the  first  year  alone. 

> 

THE  PROPOSITION  IN  CAtoM. 

Twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars  per  acre  plants  and  cares  for  the  rubber 
till  it  produces:   and  for  general  expenses,   administration,  buildings, 
land,  promotion,  etc.,  add  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent  to  these  figures. 
I  know  of  no  old  rubber  now  in  Mexico  that  has  been  produced  for  this 
cost,  but  millions  *of  younger  trees  now  growing  wiU  cost  less  than 
this  estimate.    If  we  figure  on  only  two  tappings  per  year  from  six- 
year  trees  and  an  ounce  per  tree  each  tapping  and  mature  to  that 
age  400  trees  to  the  acre,  we  have  fifty  pounds  of  rubber  per  acre, 
the  first  tapping  year.     At  present  tapping,  coagulating  etc.,  cost  us 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  gold  per  pound,  but  those  figures  will  be 
lowered  with  experience;  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  get  one  dollar 
for  our.  rubber  for. some  years  yet  and  seventy-five  cents  for  an  inde- 
finite time  into  the  future.   This  shows  on  an  investment  of  $50  to  $100 
an  acre  a  net  profit  the  sixth  year  of.  ^0  to  $40.    From  that  year 
on  the  production  of  rubber  increases  twenty-fiye,  per  cent  per  annum  for 
each  cut  made  on  the  trees.    But  if  we  learn  as  much  more,  in  the  next 
five  years  as  we  have  in  the  past  five,  our  profits  will  be  double 
present  estimates.    At  any  rate  we  may  feel  confident  that  our  growing 
knowledge  will  keep  pace  with  any  adverse  tendencies  in  rubber  prices, 
so .  that  present'  estimates  of  profit  will  .not  prove  excessive.  These 
profits  are  not  as, high  as  those  shown  on  paper  in  some  other  proposi- 
tions but  there  is  an  element  of  certainty  In  rubber  and  .that  is  aug- 
mented each  year  as  we  increase  our  practical  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness.   The  time  will  soon  arrive  when  plenty  of  capital  will  be  eager  to 
enter  rubber  production  at  a  profit  only  slightly  above  bank  rates  on 
interest,  and  then  sound  plantation  securities  will  command  a  hand- 
some premium  as  compared  with  their  cost.     There  are  few  articles 
In  the  world  market  as.  staple  as  rubber  whose  prices  are  not  held  up 
by  any  combination,  yet  which  continue  to  command  far  more  than  their 
cost  to  produce. 


down  in  tlie  winter  and  the  fallen  timber  burned  over  in  the  spring, 
which  leaves  a  field  with  few  seeds  or  roots  still  living  to  compete  with 
the  new  rubber.  This  means  that  cleaning  will  be  a  small  bill  the  first 
year  and  by  the  second  season  the  rubber  should  be  higher  than  most 
of  the  small  bushes  weeds  and  grass.  It  is  then  necessary  only  to  keep 
the  tops  of  the  rubber  trees  in  the  sun  and  leave  trunks  and  roots  in 
the  shelter  of  the  other  growths  surrounding  them.  This  plan  of  culti- 
vation brings  trees  to  production  at  six  years  for  about  what  is  used  to 
cost  in  cultivation  the  first  year  alone. 

THE  PKOPOSITION  IN  CASH. 

Twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars  per  acre  plants  and  cares  for  the  rubber 
till  it  produces:  and  for  general  expenses,  administration,  buildings. 

land,  promotion,  etc.,  add  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent  to  these  figures. 
I  know  of  no  old  rubber  now  in  Mexico  that  Ikls  been  produced  for  this 
cost,  but  millions  of  younger  trees  now  growing  will  cost  less  than 
this  estimate.    If  we  figure  on  only  two  tappings  per  year  from  six- 
year  trees  and  an  ounce  per  tree  each  tapping  and  mature  to  that 
age  400  trees  to  the  acre,  we  have  fifty  pounds  of  rubber  per  acre, 
the  first  tapping  year.    At  present  tapping,  coagulating  etc.,  cost  us 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  gold  per  pound,  but  those  figures  will  be 
lowered  with  experience;  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  get  one  dollar 
for  our  rubber  for  some  years  yet  and  seventy-five  cents  for  an  inde- 
finite time  into  the  future.    This  shows  on  an  investment  of  $50  to  $100 
an  acre  a  net  profit  the  sixth  year  of  $30  to  $40.    From  that  year 
on  the  production  of  rubber  increases  twenty-fiye  per  cent  per  annum  for 
each  cut  made  on  the  trees.    But  if  we  learn  as  much  more  in  the  next 
five  years  as  we  have  In  the  past  five,  our  profits  will  be  double 
inesent  estimates.    At  any  rate  we  may  feel  confident  that  our  growing 
knowledge  will  keep  pace  with  any  adverse  tendencies  in  rubber  prices, 
so  that  present  estimates  of  profit  will  not  prove  excessive.  These 
profits  are  not  as  high  as  those  shown  on  paper  in  some  other  proposi- 
tions but  there  is  an  element  of  certainty  in  rubber  and  that  is  aug- 
mented each  year  as  we  increase  our  practical  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness.   The  time  will  soon  arrive  when  plenty  of  capital  will  be  eager  to 
enter  rubber  production  at  a  profit  only  slightly  above  bank  rates  on 
interest,  and  then  sound  plantation  securities  wiU  command  a  hand- 
some premium  as  compared  with  their  cost.    There  are  few  articles 
In  the  world  market  as  staple  as  rubber  whose  prices  are  not  held  up 
by  any  combination,  yet  which  continue  to  command  far  more  than  their 
cost  to  produce. 
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CHOGOLAXK  GATHKBBBS  BETUENINQ  FBOM  WOBK 


CHOCOLATE  GATHEBEBS  BETUBNING  FBOM  WOBK 
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